Since 1930, more than 400,000,000 

pairs of shoes have been made with 
DAREX Stitch-down Welting. Today, DAREX 
is the largest selling brand of stitch-down welt- 
ing on the market. 

DAREX Stitch-down Welting is made 
of latex-impregnated fibre to take the kicks 
and scuffs of active young feet. Because Dewey 
and Almy controls every step in its manufac- 
ture ... from the raw fibres and latex binders 
to the finished DAREX Stitch-down Welting 
... the customer gets a uniform, dependable, 
economical product for the youngster’s forma- 
tive years. 

Dewey and Almy has been manufac- 
turing latex-fibre stitch-down welting longer 
than anyone else, and today, maintains larger 


stocks than any other manufacturer. 


DAREX 
STITCH-DOWN 
WELTING 


On spools. 
In three widths: 
yey and Almy 
Dew y 7 ’ S © 6/32", 7/32", 8/32". 
Chemical Company | | One thickness, 2/32". 
Cambridge 40, Massachusetts i ‘ Four colors: army russet, 
Montreal 32, Canada . black, natural, and white. 
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AVONITE SOLES ¢i1 


Trade Mark Reg ‘ 


for all the family... 


* AVONITE Soles look like leather, feel like leather, wear two to 
three times longer than the best leather. 


* AVONITE Soles are flexible, light, smooth, comfortable, need no 


breaking in, look smart and keep shoes new looking. 
* AVONITE Soles are waterproof, protect foot 
and general health. 


* AVONITE Soles—Dance on them, work on 
them, play on them. 


AVON SOLE COMPANY e@ AVON, MASS. 
FOR FORTY YEARS SPECIALISTS IN FINE SOLE MATERIALS 
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This column invites the opinions 
of all L&S readers. 


Should Be Two Of Us 
Sirs: 

Your publication seems to be the 
only one that says what it thinks, 
and whose thinking seems to be so 
regularly proven. Your editorial, 
“Make With The Muscles,” is simply 
another example of calling the shots, 
and it should finally hit the spot in 
the minds of the leaders in the leather 
industry that all is not well. 

We tanners are, I’m afraid, a com- 
plaining, complacent group of indus- 
trialists who just will not face and 
realize the facts of today—conditions 
which could change so drastically the 
future of all our present efforts. 

Thanks again. It’s too bad there 
are not two publications such as yours. 
I just wonder how many of those 
who should really read your editorial 
of May 26th have actually done so. 
I sincerely hope that everyone will 
do so. 

Gerry Lewis 
Stacey-Wagner Division 
Gerry Lewis, Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 


Factory Conference 


Sirs: 

I want to express to you my very 
genuine appreciation of the splendid 
editorial and reportorial support that 
you have given to our Factory Man- 
agement Conference. Your editorial 
in the May 12th issue came as close 
to summarizing my whole philosophy 
of these conferences as could well be 
done and I am grateful to you for it. 

I am sure that with the splendid co- 
operation which everyone is giving to 
these conferences that the shoe in- 
dusiry will go forward along splendid 
cooperative lines rather than each one 
trying to run his own individual busi- 
ness with just his own knowledge and 
ideas. 

WeEiR STEWART 
Marshall, Meadows & Stewart, Inc. 
Auburn, N. Y. 





They just can’t take it! 


Genuine reptiles are usually barke 


mently discolored by steam. 


De not attempt to steam-soften 
thermoplastic box toes in repe 
tile uppers. Get your Beckwith 
agent’s recommendation in 
advance of cutting uppers. 
Depending upon which prac- 
tlee your cenditions best favor, 
he can elther supply you with 
dry heaters or arrange for your 
(emporary use of canned pre- 
pared solvent box toes which 


require solvent wet- 


ting at pulling-ever. 
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Permanett Wood thee! 
Attaching 


AT Low cosT! 


With the G DRIVE SCREW INSERTING MACHINE, 
screw reinforced wood heel attaching can be reduced 
from 5 to 3 operations with a corresponding reduc- 
tion in costs. And because this machine is fast it can 
lower costs still more! 

The drive screw holds the heel firmly in place dur- 
ing heel and edge finishing and heel nailing, then 
remains permanently to add a reassuring margin of 
strength. 

The results? Manufacturers protect themselves, 
their retailers and the wearer at very low cost against 
loose and lost heels. 

Over 35,000,000 pairs have already been attached 
with complete satisfaction. It’s a machine that is rug- 
gedly built to operate day after day with exceptional 
economy. 

Find out exactly how this machine can improve 
the value of your shoes — get complete details from 
your United branch office. 


The Drive Screw Method 


eet 


3 ee 


HEEL SEAT FITTING — This impor SCREW ATTACHING — The shoe HEEL NAILING In the final 
tont first step in heel Ng Operations either on or off the last, and the heel otion, maximum security Is 


S when the hee riled from 


utilizes a heel seat fitting machine to sre placed in the Drive Screw Insert 
create a complementary fit between ing Machine which lamps the hee shoe with fi 
the heel seat of the shoe and the cup solidly in place and inserts o drive nailing machine 


of the heel screw to fasten the heel tc 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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WE Fick A Ravrastic Boow 


And soft goods, such as footwear, to see the biggest windfall ever 


N our editorial of last week we 

pointed out that a boom in soft 
goods was in the making, bringing 
a record-breaking prosperity at least 
over the next two years. We'd like 
now to further expand the reason- 
ing behind this, for all the facts 
point to this kind of conclusion. 

The thesis of the forthcoming soft- 
goods boom is based on (1) a decline 
in available hard goods so that 
spending is inevitably diverted into 
soft goods during a “defense mobil- 
ization” period such as we now 
enter. For instance, in the last war, 
retail sales of hard goods fell from 
24.7 percent of all retail sales in 
1939 to 15.6 percent in 1943; while 
soft goods rose from 75.3 percent in 
1939 to 84.4 percent in 1943. (2) 
Employment of 68,000,000 persons 
by the end of 1951, with earnings 
and incomes at new record peaks 
—and a new high of consumer 
spending. 

Just before Korea, the U. S. was 
spending $12.4 billions a year on 
the military program. The present 
rate is $26 billions, but by the end 
of the year will be up to $40 billions. 
In 1952 this spending will rise to 
$54 billions, in 1953 decline slightly 
to $50 billions, and for the next five 
years hover around $35 billions. The 
large majority of this enormous 
spending will go for hard goods and 
materials essential to hard goods. 
Obviously, there will be severe cuts 
in hard goods—or materials essen- 
tial to hard goods — available for 
consumers. 

For example, passenger-car pro- 
duction by the third quarter of 1951, 
will fall to an annual rate of 4.3 
million as compared with 6.7 mil- 
lion in 1950; housing starts will 
drop 43 percent from the 1950 
record of 1.4 million homes; tele- 
vision output will have fallen 41 
percent by year’s end; refrigerators 
will drop 24 percent from the 1950 
rate, washing machines are expected 
to decline 35 percent, and vacuum 
cleaners will fall off 30 percent. These 
are examples of how hard or durable 
goods will be slashed from consumer 
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Reprints available at nominal costs: 
Up to 100, 10c each; 200-500, 5c each; 
1000-3000, 2%c each; 5000 or over, 
1%c each. 





markets. And it is inevitable because 
the materials essential to consumer 
hard goods production are being 
diverted into defense goods output. 
By year’s end, for instance, the mili- 
tary will be taking 50 percent of 
steel, 40 percent of the copper, 30 
percent of the aluminum. 

Now, add another vital fact. In 
1951, U. S. industry will spend 
$21.5 billions for capital goods— 
new plant, equipment, etc. This is 


- a new record; compare it with the 


$14.3 billions spent in 1949, and 
the $14.8 billion in 1950. Moreover, 
this vast spending for expansion will 
continue into 1952 — spending on 
plant and equipment necessary to 
make the defense goods. But most 
significant: this spending puts an 
additional drain on hard goods—on 
materials essential to the making of 
consumer hard goods, plus diversion 
of facilities from consumer hard 
goods to military hard goods. 
Consider some other factors point- 
ing to the coming soft-goods boom. 
Just before Korea, the American 
people were getting $195.6 billions 
a year, after taxes, to spend. The 
current rate is $217 billions. By 
year’s end it will rise to $229 billions, 
and in 1952 will rise even more. And 
with each rise a new record for con- 
sumer incomes is established. The 
current national product is valued at 
$320 billions annual rate, and will 
likely reach nearly $350 billions next 
year—a figure that was not supposed 
to have been reached until 1957-58 
at least. The prosperity is running 
ahead of the country’s own liberal 
estimates and hopes. Another indica- 
tion of how the actual records are 
breaking the most optimistic estimates 
is population. By the end of 1951 
we'll have a population of 155,- 
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000,000 and by 1956-57 we'll have 
reached 165,000,000—a figure which 
the population experts __ earlier 
estimated would not be reached until 
around the year 1990. And as all 
shoe manufacturers and other soft 
goods producers realize, increased 
population is automatically translated 
into increased production and sales. 

The shift or trend from hard goods 
to soft goods sales is already in the 
making, but will show up sharply 
beginning in the late fall. In 1950, 
total hard goods sales amounted to 
$48.5 billions, $8.6 billions more 
than the previous record year. But 
soft goods retail sales last year only 
held even with 1949, and were less 
than 1948. 

But 1951 will bring a radical 
change. For instance, it is estimated 
that clothing stores this year will 
sell $10.5 billions’ worth of goods, 
compared with the $9.2 billions for 
1949 and 1950. Feod sales will reach 
$35 billions, compared with $31.7 
billions in 1950. Overall, non-durable 
goods sales in 1951] are expected to 
hit better than $102 billions, as com- 
pared with $91.5 billions in 1950 and 
$92 billions in 1948, the previous 
record year.:And in considering all 
these figures, keep in mind that 1952 
will set even higher levels. 

There we have it—record popula- 
tion, record incomes and earnings. 
record employment, record spend- 
ing. On the other hand, a sharp 
decline in available hard goods. This 
vast flow of money must be diverted 
to soft goods. The current business 
quiet is simply the lull before the 
storm. Consider, too, that the trend 
of personal savings is again upward, 
to reach the annual rate of $15.5 
billions in 1951, as against $11 
billions in 1948, $8.6 billion in 1949, 
and $12 billions in 1950. This means 
more money available later for spend- 
ing on soft goods. 

We face not merely a boom, but 
an unprecedented level of prosperity 

-with emphasis of soft goods and 
services—which can continue for 
at least the next five years. 
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OUR SHOES ALWAYS LOOK ALIKE 


with Wik. Cesgleniehr 


Young 
Steppers 


Mr. Dick Tariow, 
General Manager, 
BERCO SHOE, Inc. 


BERCO BRONCO — Another popular “Young Stepper’ 
style 4284 in Cordovan and redwood or black and grey. 
Available from “Young Stepper” distributor. 

Retails at about $4.95 


They look like a pair—but they're not... . The leather for one was bought 
in June, the other in January—-and yet the color and quality are identical. 
“Mr. Cobbleright’s uniformity is amazing,” says Dick Tarlow of Berco 

Shoe, Inc. “This is a very important factor in a volume line like ours. His 
colors and quality match perfectly in orders shipped months apart. It is 
just one of the reasons why we buy Brezner leathers.” 


We recommend that you try them too — Write today— no obligation. 


N. BREZNER & COMPANY, Ine. 


145 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 11,MASS. @ TANNERY: PENACOOK, N.H. 
REPRESENTED BY 
St. Lovis, Mo., H. B. Avery Co. © New York, N. Y., Homer Bear 
Los Angeles, Cal., Russ White Co. © Montreal, Canada, D. Chovinard 
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THe Wor.p’s Most VERSATILE TANNER 


The American Museum of Natural History has tanned the pelt of 
every known species — from elephant to mouse 


f 


By 


Oskar Granstedt and Hobart M. Van Deusen 


HE Department of Mammals of the 

American Museum of Natural 
History maintains one of the world’s 
largest collections of scientific study 
skins as well as the finest series of 
cchibition halls, showing important 
mammals of Africa. North America, 
and Asia in cheir natural surround- 


ings. 


Figure 1. 
salt solution to drain before beaming. 


8 


The skin, relaxed and soft, is removed from the 


Thousands of the smaller specimens 
are made up into study skins in the 
field by expedition members; how- 


~ ever, nearly all animals larger than 


raccoons are skinned out flat and re- 
turned to New York City for final 
treatment in the Museum’s own pelt- 
dressing room. 


The Department’s long experience 
is continually tried by the wide 
variety of species and the varying 
quality of specimens often collected 
under difficult field conditions. Dur- 
ing the period of a year the Museum 
may receive pandas, Siberian tigers, 
and Indian rhinoceroses from Asia; 
jaguars, mountain goats, and Alaskan 


Figure 2. Using a double-bladed shaving knife the skin is 


fleshed and reduced in thickness. 
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Figure 3. The skin is given a generous application of warm 
tanning oil before going into the kicker. 


bears from North America; giraffes, 
hunting dogs, and pygmy hippopot- 
amuses from Africa; tree-climbing 
kangaroos and wombats from Aus- 
tralia; and tapirs from South Amer- 
ica. Carnivorous animals such as lions, 
tigers, and the well-known fur-bear- 
ing animals are among the easiest 
mammals to process, while mem- 
bers of the horse family—particularly 
the zebras—are made difficult by rea- 
son of the thin but tough cartilage 
underlying much of the skin. 

Museum requirements both for 
skins to be mounted and for study 
specimens are very critical. Prepara- 
tion and installation costs of habitat 
groups are high, and since the tech- 
nique of these exhibits has reached 
a level of near perfection the Museum 
expects the groups to endure for at 
least a generation or two. Con- 
sequently the taxidermist demands a 
most carefully prepared hide. Skins 
dressed for study by the curatorial 
staff must be processed by a method 
which changes the color of the pelage 
as little as possible, and which will 
permit storage of the skins for an 
indefinite period in our vaults. For 
these reasons the commonly used 
salt-acid pickle, formaldehyde “tans,” 
and various of the combination “tans” 
such as alum and chrome are avoided 
in Museum work. 

The hair and epidermis are of first 
importance to us, and the processing 
is known as dressing. The four major 
dressing operations (primary, con- 
verting, drying, and finishing) are 
described in some detail below: 

Although the Museum receives the 
skins of almost every known animal 
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Figure 4. The oiled skin, folded into a bundle, is put into 


the kicker where the oil is forced into the skin fibers. 


in the world, only two general meth- 
ods of dressing are used. The Gam- 
bier bark process is used for all spe- 
cies of pachyderms — the _ thick- 
skinned animals such as rhinoceroses, 
elephants, and hippopotamuses. At 
rare intervals we are also called upon 
to finish alligators, crocodiles and 
sharks. All other skins are dressed 
with the alum-salt formula. 

Let us assume that we have re- 
ceived an elephant hide which is to 
be mounted. As a matter of fact, 
only a few years ago the preparation 
room was asked to process a herd of 
eight elephants—including one shot 
by Theodore Roosevelt on one of his 
African expeditions; this outstand- 





HOBART M. VAN DEUSEN is 
a member of the Museum's De- 
partment of Mammals. He has 
> considerable time studying 
skin making and pelt dressing. 
Recently he returned from a ten- 
month field expedition into the 
vast and wild interior of Australia, 
during which over 1500 mammal 
specimens were collected: The 
tanning and dressing of these pelts 
have just been completed. 


OSKAR GRANSTEDT, born in 
Sweden, the son of one of Europe's 
famous taxidermists, has been in 
charge of this important unit of 
the Department of Mammals for 
nearly twenty years. For meeting 
the exacting standards of a unique 
branch of the pelt dressing indus- 
try, Mr. Granstedt has the entire 
respect of his fellow master crafts- 
men. 
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ing group now dominates the Akeley 
African Hall. The hide was skinned 
out, well-salted, and shade-dried in 
the field; it comes to us folded into a 
good-sized bundle that is stiff and 
as hard as a board. The skin is first 
put into a large wooden tank, and 
covered with a thirty percent salt solu- 
tion; here it remains until it begins 
to relax and becomes soft enough to 
work on. 

Next the hide is laid over wooden 
beams where it is cut down and re- 
duced with fleshing knives to an even 
thickness of about one-quarter of an 
inch from an original two and one- 
half inches. The ears are turned in- 
side out and the cartilage removed; 
the feet, trunk, lips, and eyelids are 
carefully trimmed with hand knives. 
The hide, all in one piece, is now 
set for immersion in the solution. 

The tanning fluid is made up as 
follows in a large wooden tank; to 
two hundred and fifty gallons of 
water enough stock (about five gal- 
lons) fron the dissolved and cooked 
up Gambier bark is added to bring 
the strength to five percent on the 
“barkometer”; two hundred pounds 
of fine salt is mixed into this solution. 
At least three or four times each day 
the hide is moved around and the 
fluid is well stirred with a paddle. 

At the end of three weeks enough 
bark stock is added to bring the 
strength up to ten percent. This 
process continues with the solution 
being raised five percent every three 
weeks until the strength as indicated 
on the “barkometer” reaches fifty 
percent. No extra salt is added dur- 


(Continued on Page 40) 





@ Stehling’s Hydraulic Double Roll Setting Out 
Machine is literally your machine . . . made to 


your specifications after Stehling engineers spent 
years analyzing your problems. It has heavier con- 
struction, heavier ball bearings for duty all around. 
Seven and one-half inch open position means easier 





In Setting Out Machines, too, Stchling’s 
“little things” add up to BIG results.... 


operation — minimum working parts — minimum 
maintenance. Get the facts now about Stehling’s 
Double Roll Setting Out Machine —learn how 
Stehling’s “‘little things” add up to BIG results in 


economy of operation for you! 
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CHAS.H.STEHLING CO. 


1303 NORTH FOURTH ST., MILWAUKEE 12, WIS. 
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tn Chromium Chemical 


development for 105 yours 














Mutual’s Prepared 
One-Bath Chrome Tan 





Sodium Bichromate 
Potassium Bichromate 


MUTUAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


270 Madison Avenue ¢ New York 16, N. Y. 











THe CAuses BEHIND Low SHOE Prorits 


The roles of styling, capital, management, technology, research 


ERHAPS the highest risk factor 

of shoe business as related to 
profits is fashion or styling. It is 
almost axiomatic that (1) shoe firms 
‘catering to the style field show a more 
volatile and fluctuating profit status 
year to year than firms producing 
staple types of footwear; (2) that the 
percentage of failures or deficit op- 
erators is greater among style pro- 
ducers than staple producers. 

For example, earnings of Melville 
Shoe Corp., which handles chiefly 
men’s low and medium-priced shoes, 
have been more stable than those of 
A. S. Beck, which features stylish 
women’s footwear. 


From Asset To Liability 


The idea that great variety and 
fast turnover of styles is necessary to 
maintenance or increase of sales is vir- 
tually a fetish in shoe business. While 
the idea is fundamentally sound, the 
industry has been guilty of gross 
ever-production of styles. There is a 
saturation point to the variety and 
turnover of styles where the law of 
diminishing returns abruptly enters 
and goes to work. Beyond this “sat- 
uration point” styles tend to be a 
liability rather than an asset. 

Too many styles confuse consum- 
ers. A confused consumer is a poor 
sales prospect. Uncertain as to what 
or when to buy, she tends toward 
styles that serve multiple wardrobe 
purposes. Hence sales are lost rather 
than gained. 

Increased variety and turnover of 
styles has undoubtedly boosted extra 
pairage sales among women. For 
example, in the more “conservative” 
style era of 1921-34, per capita pro- 
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By William A. Rossi 


Part 2 


duction of women’s shoes during this 
14-year period averaged 2.95 pairs 
annually. In the 15-year period 
1935-49, the annual average rose to 
3.71 pairs. Several contributing fac- 
tors could have been involved: (1) 
the gradual “emancipation” of the 
average woman, style-wise; (2) in- 
creased leisure time; (3) rising style- 
consciousness due to the rapid ex- 
pansion of the “fashion-education” 
field via newspapers, movies, maga- 
zines, radio, etc.; (4) generally im- 
proved economic status for the aver- 


“age family. 


In short, the mere presence and 
promotion of a great variety of shoe 
styles was not in itself the motivat- 
ing force for increased per capita 
consumption. 

The bewildering maze of shoe styles 
that has been with the industry for 


|, «na § ———— 


"The shoe industry can never 
hope to enjoy the profits of other 
aioe until we all come to the 
conclusion that profit is our prime 
motive. Every move we make must 
be considered with this thought 
in mind. Each of us should accept 
his share of the responsibility to 
elevate the standard of the shoe 
industry, which will in turn insure 
greater earnings for labor, greater 
earnings for management, and 
greater dividends for stockhold- 
ers.” 

Herbert Lape, Jr. 
President 
Julian & Kokenge Co. 


———— | «9.18 ———_ 
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so many years bears a share of re- 
sponsibility for the industry’s low 
profit status. In the period 1926-41, 
inclusive, the average net profit of 
shoe manufacturers annually was 2.5 
percent. Then, in the war period 
1942-45, when government restric- 
tions were imposed on shoe styles via 
M-217, average annual profits of 
shoe manufacturers shot up to 6.2 
percent. Thus, when the high cost 
and great risk of shoe style abundance 
was reduced, the industry suddenly 
found itself on a sounder economic 
footing. Also significant, per capita 
production of women’s footwear dur- 
ing these four style-restricted war 
years was 3.70 pairs—practically 
identical with that’ of the 15-year 
period 1935-49. Fewer styles ob- 
viously did not change shoe business. 


Played Top Role 


While reduction of shoe styles was 
not solely or even mainly responsible 
for the industry’s improved profit 
status during the war years, it did 
play an important role. 

In 1946, when the industry set an 
all-time production record of 528,- 
000,000 pairs, the industry showed a 
fine average net profit of 6.8 percent, 
the highest it has recorded in more 
than a quarter of a century. The 
“surplus” of this production went, of 
course, into depleted retail invento- 
ries. Also, the lid was off wartime 
price controls. But in 1947, when 
the variety of new styles began to in- 
crease at a rapid pace, profits dipped 
to 6.15 percent. By 1948 (except 
for 1950 the all-time record year for 
the natiorral economy) shoe industry 
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profits had fallen to 4.1 percent; and 
in 1949 another dip to 3.4 percent. 
For 1950, profits are expected to be 
around three percent or slightly 
below. 

In other words, we are apparently 
returning to that prewar profit aver- 
age of 2.5 percent. It is interesting 
to note that the postwar profit decline 
corresponds closely with the fashion 
incline. 

Variety and turnover of new styles 
is of course vital to the industry and 
to most producers as a sales-motivat- 
ing force. But it also represents the 
greatest risk factor in shoe business. 
While some style producers have 
operated with consistent profit and 
success, many others have flopped 
badly. The irony of this fashion fac- 
tor is this: while it represents the 
greatest risk factor, the average pro- 
ducer or the industry as a whole has 
made little effort or found no way to 
pre-determine the consumer recep- 
tivity to basic fashion changes. Styl- 
ing with many producers is often a 
hit-or-miss proposition. The fact that 
the producer believes or feels that the 
style is “right” is certainly no cri- 
terion for its success. Yet much of 
our styling is based on this criterion 
of “intuition.” 


Interesting Gamble 


The average producer has no way 
of “scientifically” pre-determining a 
shoe fashion trend with any consis- 
tent accuracy or assurance. He at- 
tempts, of course, to sew together 
fragments of forecasts and thus cre- 
ate a pattern of trend. But he is 
never sure. He copies; he follows; 
he gambles. He has a 50-50 chance. 
And hence it may be mere coinci- 
dence—but an interesting one—that 
50 percent of all producers report 
losses annually. 

But perhaps the most conclusive 
evidence of the uncertainty and high 
risk of shoe fashions is the fact that 
there is such an enormous number 
and variety of new styles introduced 
with every season——and an enormous 
range of differences in these styles. 
Though individuality is admittedly 
something most producers strive for, 
there is no justification for such wide 
conflict in selections except, perhaps, 
that confusion is so common to most. 

While the average woman can tell 
you what is authentic in apparel 
(dresses, suits, coats, etc.) for a given 
season or year, she cannot tell you 
what is fashion-authentic for foot- 
wear. She is just as confused as the 
producer. This confusion and uncer- 
tainty, this over-straining for “in- 
dividuality” which is often not 
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grounded by pre-tested sampling, has 
long been a deep dent in the indus- 
try’s profit structure. It will con- 
tinue to be until a more “scientific” 
approach is made to the problem in 
terms of industry-wide coordination 
of planning, pre-testing or sampling, 
closer integration with other fields of 
fashion apparel, etc. 

No one can out-guess the whimsical 
quality of fashion tastes and trends. 
The fact that we have many suc- 
cessful style leaders whose selections 
show consistent profit may indicate 
either that they have discovered a 
“system” or that they have an innately 
high sense of intuition—a vision for 
fashion. But for the many who are pos- 
sessed with neither the system nor 
the intuition, methods must be de- 
vised to reduce the inherent risk of 
fashion. 

Lastly, the industry as a whole 
needs to revaluate its basic attitude 
regarding styles. What is the “satura- 
tion point” of shoe fashions as a suc- 
cussful sales-motivating force—be- 
yond which the law of diminishing 
returns applies? Are we over-em- 
phasing style turnover and failing to 
recognize the sales value of repeating 
proven styles for several seasons? 
At what point do number and variety 
of styles become costly waste at the 
expense of profits? And how about 
a fashion-coordinating set-up in the 
industry to create “authentic” styles 
that might cut waste, motivate sales 
and increase profits? 


Low Risk Investment 


To enter the shoe manufacturing 
business requires a relatively small 
capital investment—certainly smaller 
than the large majority of manufac- 
turing industries require. In short, 
a low-risk investment is required for 
this high-risk business. 

There are two opposing arguments 
concerning low capital risk entry into 
shoe manufacturing. The first argues 
that everyone, particularly the “little 
fellow,” is given an equal oppor- 
tunity to start in business for himself 
without the encumbrance of high 
capital requirements. The second, 
in opposition, contends that this low- 
risk entry into a high-risk business 
is responsible for some of the major 
ills afflicting the industry, and among 
them the chronic plague of low 
profits. 

Compared with capital require- 
ments for entry into other industries, 
it takes little capital to enter the 
shoe manufacturing business. One 
of the major cost items of most in- 
dustries — machinery — is largely 
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minimized in the shoe industry be- 
cause of our peculiar leasing system. 
In addition, a share of the equip- 
ment and supplies can be obtained on 
fairly long-term basis or lenient 
terms. 

Many starting firms, particularly 
those setting up in smaller com- 
munities, are given attractive induce- 
ments such as extremely low rents (or 
no rental charges for some specified 
initial period), extremely low taxes, 
etc. There are still communities 
which will post or “donate” a “start- 
ing fund” comprised of “contribu- 
tions” made by townsfolk or candi- 
date workers desiring to be employed 
by the new firm. 

While it is true that these ad- 
vantages have given opportunities to 
some firms which have converted 
them into successes, it is also true 
that these same advantages have 
lured into business firms which were 
not equipped or qualified, and even- 
tually proved to be liabilities to the 
industry and the community. 


Low Capital Hurts 


Long-term statistics complied by 
Dun & Bradstreet reveal that of all 
causes of business failure or distress, 
more than 90 percent are due to in- 
sufficient capital to provide the vital 
follow-through in new business ven- 
tures. Low-capital starters in shoe 
business would certainly be included 
in this group. An analysis of mortali- 
ties in shoe manufacturing might well 
show that the large majority were 
relatively new firms, and those with- 
out sufficient capital to cope with the 
common problems of establishing a 
business. 

Low capital risk requirements also 
attracts (more than in other indus- 
tries) owner-managers qualified in 
some respects but not in others. For 
example, many shoe foremen or 
superintendents have started their 
own enterprises. Some, of course, 
have succeeded. But many have 
failed. The latter were excellent shoe- 
makers, knew how t) operate a fac- 
tory, etc. But they knew little about 
sales, about over-all management, 
about retail and consumer buying 
habits, about specialized aspects of 
buying, styling, etc. 

In other words, it is not enough 
to be a good shoemaker and factory 
man. One must be a good business- 
man as well. But low capital entry 
requirements tend to encourage many 
partly-qualified owners who, by the 
lack of over-all knowledge, greatly 
increase the risk value of the firm. 

(Continued on Page 45) 





RAWHIDE—ITs MANUFACTURE AND Uses 


Specific lanning processes for specific types of rawhide 


HE term Rawhide is often the 
cause of confusion. Webster’s 

unabridged dictionary, often used in 
court work, gives a lengthy defini- 
tion of the word Rawhide: “Un- 
tanned cattle skin: specifically, a 
whip of untanned (or raw) hide 
twisted, braided or rolled.” 

The Encyclopedia of the Shoe ahd 
Leather Industry defines Rawhide as 
follows: “Cattlehide leather that has 
been dehaired and limed, often 
stuffed with oil or grease and has 
sometimes undergone other prepara- 
tory processes, but which has not 
been tanned. Some _ rawhide is 
tanned with the hair left on. Raw- 
hide is used principally for mechan- 
ical purposes such as belt lacings, 
mallet handles and heads, loom pick- 
ers, gaskets, pinions, gears, etc.; 
also for luggage, leather goods, trim 
bindings, shoe laces, etc.” 

I have gone into this defining of 
rawhide to assist in clearing up a 
term that has often been questioned 
and sometimes misconstrued. 

Some dry hides are imported to 
the U. S. A. duty free, but the tan- 
ner must report whether or not the 
hides are processed into leather by 
actually tanning, and if so a duty 
is imposed. If on the other hand 
the hides are processed up to and 
through the beamhouse and finally 
dried, not tanned, then sold or fab- 
ricated into articles for mechanical 
purposes, no duty is imposed upon 
that portion or all of a shipment. 

Hard Rawhide is usually known 
as the type used for mechanical pur- 
pose, i.e., mallets, mauls, gears, pegs 
for belt connection and a number 
of other small articles. It is usually 
made from buffalo hides imported 
from China or Java. These hides 
are in the dry state and are used 
principally because of their thick- 
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ness. Domestic bull hides were used 
to a large extent during World War II 
because of difficulty of shipping. The 
same situation is in the offing. 

The system for processing is ap- 
proximately as follows: 

The dried hides are placed into 
a paddle vat and soaked for 48 hours 
in cold water, approximately four 
parts of water to one part hide, in 
pounds to which is added 44% of 
wetting agent on the weight of water. 
The hides are milled for five or 10 
minutes every two hours. Packs 
usually consist of 40 dry hides. 

After the hides are thoroughly 
soaked and soft they are washed 
from 30 to 60 minutes at 75-80°F., 
then are removed from the vat, 
trimmed and cut into sides. Green- 
salted bull hides are trimmed and 
sided before soaking. 


Washing and Milling 

The sides are now placed into a 
drum and floated with water at 75- 
80°F. On the original dry weight 
of the hides add to the drum five 
percent of sodium sulfide (62% 
Na»S), which is first dissolved in 
a minimum of water. The stock is 
then milled from two and a half to 
three hours. This will remove all the 
scurf which is quite dark and firmly 
attached to the grain. The stock is 
then washed with water at 70°F. for 
30 minutes, refloated with water at 
70°F., and 150 lbs. of hydrated lime 
is added. Mill for one hour and let 
stand overnight. Next morning mill 
one-half hour and rinse, take out 
of drum, flesh if necessary, let stock 
drain on truck for a few hours, then 
tack on boards. The boards are con- 
structed of one-inch rough fir with 
two-inch openings between boards. 
The finished board should be 5 x 10 
feet in order to accommodate the 
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largest sides. Liming after sulfiding 
can also be done in paddle vats for 
a period of two days. This at times 
is advantageous when drum space 
is lacking. 

The stock, however, should be 
given a short wash with cold water 
to remove excess lime from the sur- 
face. If liming is prolonged, the 
looser parts, bellies and flanks will 
absorb too much lime and when dried 
out will be brittle and useless for 
many purposes. 

Rawhides treated in the above 
manner are used for various pur- 
poses. Mallets: Some are weighted 
by placing sheet lead into the fold 
of raw hide. The sides are damp- 
ened by dipping in water and al- 
lowed to mull until a springy soft- 
ness is obtained, then cut into strips 
of proper‘ length, both ways, the 
length depending upon the thickness 
of the mallet; the width of the strip 
depends upon weight and length of 
the mallet head. These strips are 
rolled with the use of a cam within 
an arc the faces of which are cor- 
rugated to afford a tight grip on the 
rolled rawhide. The roll is then tied 
tight with cord and placed on frames 
to dry in a hot room. It requires 
weeks to obtain a satisfactory mallet 
head. After the rolls are dried hard 
the ends are glued with hot glue, 
then forced into a mold, using enor- 
mous pressure in order.to form a 
compact mass. The mold is kept 
well lubricated in order to afford 
easy slip of the formed rawhide head. 
All that remains to complete the 
mallet is to insert the handle and 
secure it with a rivet. They vary 
in size from one-ounce heads to 
approximately five pounds in weight. 

Hammer Heads: These are made 
exactly like mallet heads except that 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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His is our family of Gargoyle 

leather oils, greases and spe- 
cialties. You'll find some that 
you've known and used for many 
years; others that you may be 
interested in trying. 

There are the Sulfolines—unique 
fatliquoring agents; the Curriers 
Greases — leaders in the field of 


leather stuffing; the Solenes, Sole 
Waterproofing Compounds, and 
microcrystalline waxes; special 
leather oils and other products. 


All of these products and our 
years of experience are yours — to 
help meet your individual needs. 
Just call your Socony-Vacuum 
Representative. 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., TANNERS DIVISION, 26 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


What industrial science is doing to improve the job 


HYDRAULIC SOLE PRESS 

This machine comprises the sev- 
eral movements of rectilinear action 
in the alternate action of the jacks, 
hydraulic pressure, solenoid control, 
and a dwell control. The in-and-out 
movement of the jacks on a horizon- 
tal plane assures speedy transferance 
of the work without any surrounding 
machinery to interfere with free 
movement of the arms. The hydrau- 
lic pressure assures a powerful pres- 
sure evenly distributed so as not to 
break lasts. And the solenoid and 
dwell mechanisms make for precisiqn 
performance. 





The shoe forms used in this ma- 
chine are made a bit reduced so as 
not to pinch the lining and upper. 
These forms are made for the differ- 
ent styles of lasts and runs of sizes. 

But the unique feature in this ma- 
chine appears in the method of ap- 
plying pressure to the shoe bottom. 
The trick here lies in the construction 
of the bottom surface of the cross 
piece which is fitted with resilient 
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pads to receive the up-coming hy- 
draulic pressure. Though the shoes 
may be mounted over an iron shoe 
form, the bottom of the shoe is not 
shaped iron to iron but to a resilient 
surface that permits great pressure 
and the shaping of the shoe bottom 
without harsh straining. 

Source: United Shoe Machinery 
Corp., Boston; Pat. No. 2,486,537. 


SOLE STRAIGHTENER 


One of the ill effects of some shoes 
is the tendency of the bottoms to 
curve upwards at the toe end when 
removed from the foot for only a 
few hours. The highly efficient but 
simple device illustrated offers the 


._ same kind of shoe-straightening ef- 


fect as does a relasting job. With 
this device the shoe is clamped at 
the toe, over the sole and welt, by a 
metal plate that continues from the 
bent part to lie flat against the bot- 


tom of the outsole. This plate acts 
as a kind of leverage support for the 
thong that is secured to it, passed 
around the heel seat, and continued 
back to the plate where it enters two 
holes that serve to hold the thong 
tightly. This tightening process 
forces both the sole and heel bottoms 
to a parallel position. The pulling 
outwards of the thong, by flexing the 
sole bottom slightly, is enough to 
release the conditioning device. 
Source: R. P. Pohlman, Daven- 
port, Iowa; Pat. No. 2,522,636. 
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ELIMINATING TOE WIRES 

Makers of Goodyear Welts have 
long wanted to get rid of the nuis- 
ances involved in using toe wires. 
No machine has yet been made to 
pull out tacks and toe wires after 
welting of the shoe. This effort to 
get the tacks out is one problem; 
and it is a still bigger one to remove 
the wires and tacks without damag- 
ing the shoes and weakening the in- 
seam. 





The illustration introduces a little 
hand-operated machine that provides 
an answer to this problem, offering 
a way of eliminating toe wires. 

This is actually a stitching ma- 
chine using an elastic kind of thread. 
It is used in conjunction with the 
Bed or Toe Lasting Machines. 
Merely through a partial retraction 
of the wipers after the toe lasting 
has been accomplished, this ma- 
chine’s needle darts through the up- 
per, lining, and insole rib in order 
to place a loop on the inside of the 
insole rib, illustrated. Next, the op- 
erator carries the little stitching ma- 
chine, with the thread continuing 
from the looped end, around the toe, 
to another spot opposite the first 
loop. Here, with lasting wipers re- 
tracted, another loop is made to 
secure the elastic thread about the 
lasted toe. 

Now the shoe is ready for welting. 
after which there remains absolutely 
no need to remove the thread placed 
by the little hand stitching machine. 


Source: United Shoe Machinery 
Corp., Boston; Pat. No. 2,520,996. 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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As easy as 1-2-3 


SELL MORE SHOES WITH HYCAR! 


Recent developments with Hycar American rubber 
have shown manufacturers three ways to improve 
shoe quality and make them sell faster. 


Where paper is used for insoles and welting, 
Hycar latex does an outstanding job. Hycar- 
impregnated paper is soft but extra-strong. It 
gives paper high resistance to moisture, chem- 
icals and aging as well as increasing tear and 
wet strength. 


Hycar latex gives strong adhesion to leather and 
fiber when used as a pigment binder in leather 
finishes. It works well with pigments normally 
used for this purpose. 


In the critical point where soles are bonded to 
©} irpers, adhesives based on Hycar solutions are 
a big step forward in shoe manufacturing. These 
adhesives based on Hycar resist the effects of 
water, oil, gasoline, sand and grit. They work 
equally well to bond soles made with natural or 
synthetic rubber, plasticized polyvinyl chloride, 
and cork to all materials commonly used for 
uppers. 
Versatile Hycar has many uses . . . as a base material 
...as an adhesive ... asa latex for coating or impreg- 
nating... as a modifier for phenolics ... as a plasti- 
cizer. Hycar may answer your problems—or help you 


develop new ideas. For complete information and tech- 
nical advice, please write Dept. HI-8, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Car 
Ohio. Cable address: Goodchemco. 
Reg US Pat OF 
Amarucam Rubber 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company ......:2:..... 


GEON polyviny! materials * HYCAR American rubber * GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
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#22 BEAM HOUSE MACHINE 





IF LEATHER IS MADE IN THE BEAM HOUSE, 
THE BEST EQUIPMENT SHOULD BE USED THERE. 
THIS MACHINE, FOR SIDES OR WHOLE HIDES, IS USED 
IN SOME OF OUR BEST AND LARGEST TANNERIES. 


Z hy dd 


Main Office and Works: PEABODY, MASS. 


BRANCHES 
2362 No. Stanley :Place 1101 Frankford Avenue 59 East Alpine Street 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin Philadelphia 25, Pennsylvania Newark 5, New Jersey 


FOREIGN BRANCHES 
Bramley, Leeds, Paris, Oberursel, Taunus, 
England France Germany 
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Shoe manufacturers pricing order won't 
bring on higher shoe prices for months. Not that 
order doesn’t allow increases to some, particularly those 
who did not keep pace with earlier rises in costs. Main 
reason is market will not take higher prices at this time. 


Manufacturers fully aware of this, are 
shifting attention to costs rather than prices. De- 
spite unwillingness or inability of shoemen to raise factory 
prices appreciably, operating costs continue to rise. Pro- 
duction slowdown in recent months has contributed to this 
situation. As a result, profit margins are shrinking while 
prices remain stable. 


If prices remain at present levels while 
costs inflate, manufacturers will be forced to emphasize 
“cost-cutting” program wherever possible, cut corners in 
many cases. Historical profit margins will be rudely shaved; 
at least, until business takes new life, production gets back 
to seasonal peaks. 


; Best chance for relief seen in coming sales 

boom for soft goods (see editorial, page 6). Gradu- 
ally declining supply of hard goods, growing population, 
employment, consumer incomes and spending all point 
to emphasis on soft goods by Fall at latest. Even if public 
tries to save more money as income increases and hard goods 
such as automobiles and appliances become hard to buy, 
there will be plenty of money around to spend on shoes 
and other apparel, etc. 


Buying pattern set during World War II 
is tip-off. Sales at retail of hard goods fell from 24.7% 
of all retail sales in 1939 to 15.6% in 1943. This was 
in contrast to retail sales of soft goods which climbed from 
75.3% in 1939 to 84.4% in 1943. Soft goods sales have 
been declining since war's end, declining to 70.8% in 1948, 
68.9% in 1949, 65.3% in 1950. Trend will reverse this 
year, show bigger and bigger gains as long as defense pro- 
gram grows. 


Example of shoe industry technical team- 
work. Two months ago, National Shoe Manufacturers 
Association Technical Committee gave a technical problem 
to International Shoe Machinery Corp.: create a device for 
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sharpening dies in shoe factories, thus saving loss in pro- 
duction time frequently lost when dies shipped out for 
job. 


In less than 60 days, International came up 
with the device, introduced it at Factory Management Con- 
ference in Cincinnati, and sold over 100 of them at $165 per. 
NSMA Technical Committee plans to “farm out” many 
more such problems for solution. 


e e 
Supreme Court decision upholding con- 


viction of 11 Commie leaders has caused great con- 
sternation in some circles. Attorney General has 


openly indicated he may prosecute many of 12,000 known 
card-holding members of U. S. Communist Party. Result 
is Many rats are running for holes. 


If McGrath goes ahead with projected plans 
to seek out card holders, he may well take action against 
several known Communists now prominent in various shoe 
unions, particularly in New York and Chicago areas. Sev- 
eral shoe union leaders have declined to sign non-Communist 
oaths required by Taft-Hartley. 


F.B.I. has been studying membership rolls 
of at least one big shoe union for past five years. 
Officials say union has been given clean bill of health 
at national levels but not so clean at local levels. New York 
and Chicago locals described among the worst offenders. 
Union officials are aware of this, reported making frantic 
efforts to cover tracks, comply with national union policy. 
Interesting to watch developments here. 


Office of Price Stabilization has set June 15 
as deadline for nation’s shoe repair shops to display placards 
listing their ceiling prices on shoe repairs. 


Leather and leather products workers re- 
ported quitting their jobs faster than replacements 
could be found in April. Latest Labor Department fig- 
ures show total accession rate of 28 per 1,000 workers for 
month, down from 38 per 1,000 workers in March. Total 
separation rate rose from 48 per 1,000 in March to 50 
per 1,000 in April. 
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SOLE LEATHER MARKETS 





LEATHER SOLE USE 
AT NEW LOW IN MARCH 


Pegged At Below 50% Of 
Total Sales 


Production of shoes with leather 
soles in March hit a new low per- 
centagewise in the history of the in- 
dustry. 

Department of Commerce figures 
released this week revealed that for 
the first time in any one month, use 
of leather soles on all types of shoes 
failed to account for at least 50 per- 
cent of total soles used. 

The Commerce Department placed 
output of shoes with leather soles at 
22,501,000 pairs in March, only 48.¢ 
per cent of the total 46,106,000 pairs 
production in the month, 

During March, the industry pro- 
duced 39,460,000 pairs of shoes with 
all-leather uppers, 1,868,000 with 
part-leather uppers, and 4,778,000 
with non-upper leathers. Leather 
soles were used on 20,870,000 paits 
of shoes with all-leather uppers or 53 
percent of the total. 

Rubber and composition soles were 
used on 21,290,000 pairs of shoes 
during March or approximately 46 
percent of total soles used. Combined 
with “other soles,” rubber and com- 
position soles accounted for 51.2 per- 
cent of soles used in March. 

Industry observers, while some- 
what startled by the significant new 
low in production of shoes with 
leather reached in March, 
pointed out that the downward trend 
has been evident for several years. 
Sole leather tanners lost their chance 
to recapture and solidify their hold on 
the market at the end of World War 
II, they added, when they failed to 
promote their product adequately to 
the consuming market. 

At that time, nuclear or composi- 
tion soles were largely of an inferior 
quality and a dissatisfied public was 
ripe for an intensive advertising cam- 
paign emphasizing the use of sole 
leather on mogt types of shoes. 

That sole leather tanners missed 
the boat while synthetic sole manu- 
facturers began to turn out an im- 
proved product and promote it in- 
tensively is indicated by the fact that 
use of leather soles in shoes declined 
from an average of 73 percent of total 
shoes produced in 1947 to 65 percent 
in 1948, 55.9 percent in 1949 and 
52 percent in 1950. An even lower 
figure is expected in 1951. 


soles 
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FACE CRISIS 





Another disturbing .factor at pres- 
ent, according to a leading sole tan- 
ner, is the outlook for further drop 
in use of leather soles in coming 
months. Although declines are an- 
ticipated in the first quarter of the 
year when production emphasis is on 
play, sport and casual shoes, the start 
of Fall shoe production should nor- 
mally signify a rise in use of leather 
soles. This year, the rise is not yet 
evident. 

Sole leather tanners are further 
hampered in their attempt to hold 
their market by the tight supply of 
suitable hides available. This is 
largely due to NPA hide allocations 
with the prospect that allocations may 
be even lower in months to come, 
particularly if price controls on cattle 
prompts cattlemen to keep their beef 
on the hoof off the market. 

As long as rawstock and leather 
are at a premium, sole tanners will 
find it almost impossible to reduce 
present prices in competition with 
synthetic sole producers. The latter 
stand to gain even more from this 
situation. 

Seriousness of the situation is at- 
tested by the failure of several lead- 
ing sole leather producers in the past 
two years. One of the first to go was 
The American Oak Leather Co. in 
Cincinnati which folded in the face 
of a shrinking market. 

Latest casualty is United States 
Leather Co. of New York which has 
practically ceased tanning and_ is 
gradually unloading its sole leather 
tanneries. 

Tanners and dealers are free to ad- 
mit that were it not for the departure 
of U. S. Leather from the field, re- 
maining sole leather would be in even 
worse straits. The 15-20°% of the 
market ordinarily supplied by U. S. 
Leather has been absorbed by other 
tanners, helped them to keep going. 
The question now is: how long can 
they keep going at the present rate of 
decline? 

Wisconsin Tanners Elect 

New Officers 

Alex Abig of Fred Rueping Leather 
Co., Fond du Lac., Wis., was elected 
president of the Tanners Production 
Club of Wisconsin at the club’s an- 
nual election meeting. He will serve 
for the 1951 term. 

Other officers elected were Harold 
R. Miller of A. F. Gallun & Sons 
Corp., vice president; and Harry Wil- 
son of B. D. Eisendrath Tanning Co., 
Racine, secretary-treasurer. 
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BEEF CONTROLS MAY 
HIT LEATHER SUPPLY 


Slaughter Off; Cattle Held 
From Market 


The nation’s already tight supply 
of leather may suffer a major body 
blow in coming months if Govern- 
ment controls on cattle prices con- 
tinue to reduce slaughterings in 
major packing centers. 

Almost immediately after OPS 
price lids on cattle became effective 
on June 4, leading packers reported 
a startling decline in the number of 
live cattle coming to market. By 
week’s end, this decline had fallen to 
70 percent of normal arrivals. 

The Government’s order was aimed 
primarily at holding down beef prices 
in the nation’s butcher shops and re- 
sulted from heavy consumer pressure 
for lower meat prices. Cattle raisers 
and packers, on the other hand, have 
been strongly opposed to imposition 
of controls, claim they will lead to 
sharply reduced slaughterings, re- 
vive the hated black market of World 
War II. 

Last April, OPS ordered meat 
packers to cut prices paid for live 
cattle by 19 percent. The initial cut 
of 10 percent was scheduled for May 
20. then set back to June 4 because 
of packers’ complex accounting sys- 
tems. Further cuts of 414 percent 
each are scheduled for Aug. 1 and 
Oct. 1. 

\s of Monday, June 4, packers 
were compelled to reduce bids on live 
cattle an average of 50 cents to $1 
per hundredweight. Previously, they 
had been paying 50 cents to $2.50 per 
hundredweight above OPS ceilings. 

By mid-week, all packers, both big 
and independent, were reporting huge 
reductions in arrivals and slaughter. 
Swift & Co., Chicago, laid off many 
workers each day. Armour & Co. did 
the same at its 35 plants over the 
country. All others told their sales- 
men to stop taking orders for beef 
since they were unable to supply it. 

The fact of the matter is that cattle- 
men have stopped shipping or dras- 
tically cut shipments of cattle to mar- 
ket. Salable receipts at 12 leading 
cattle markets on Monday fell to 44,- 
900 head from 64,016 head the pre- 
ceding Monday. On Tuesday, re- 
ceipts were down even more to 27,600 
head from 41.598 a week before. 
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MEAT PACKERS MUST 
OBSERVE CATTLE LIDS 


OPS Rules All Subject To 
June 4 Deadline 


Meat packers whose first account- 
ing periods after May 20 begin after 
June 4 have been ordered to ob- 
serve Office of Price Stabilization 
cattle price ceilings as of June 4. 

OPS has issued Amendment 1 to 
Ceiling Price Regulation 23 requir- 
ing that all packers during their 
present accounting period cannot pay 
more on the average for each grade 
of cattle than price ceilings set by 
OPS. 

Originally the order required pack- 
ers to begin observing new OPS cattle 
price ceilings beginning with their 
first accounting period after May 20. 
However, this would have resulted in 


many inequities since some packers 
would not be subject to price ceilings 
in buying cattle until June 20 or later. 

The OPS amendment was issued 
after packers subject to the June 4 
deadline protested that those not 
covered until late in June would have 
an unfair competitive advantage in 
buying cattle during their “uncon- 
trolled” period. 

OPS officials said that the amend- 
ment provides for coverage as fol- 
lows: packers with accounting period 
beginning June 4 will follow pro- 
vision of CPR 22. 

Those with periods beginning be- 
fore June 4 but ending June 18 or 
later will take the period from June 
to the end of their usual accounting 
period as a full period for determin- 
ing their cattle prices. After the end 
of this fractional period, these pack- 
ers will use normal accounting 
periods. 





MARCH PRODUCTION FIGURES 


Footwear March 
totaled 46 million pairs, a gain of nine 
percent over Feb. output of 42 mil- 


production in 


lion pairs but four percent under 
March 1950 output of 48 million 
pairs, the Census Bureau reports. 

Decreases from a year ago were 
reported in most categories with only 
men’s and athletic shoes showing ap- 
preciable gains over March 1950. 
Men’s shoe production totaled 10.5 
million pairs, 13 percent above Feb. 
output of 9.3 million pairs and fully 
11 percent above 9.5 million pairs 
turned out in March 1950. 

Women’s shoe, sandal and _play- 
shoe production amounted to 21 mil- 
lion pairs, eight percent above Feb. 
output of some 20 million pairs but 
nine percent below March 1950 out- 
put of 23 million pairs. 

Children’s shoes totaled 2.739.000 
pairs, two percent above Feb. output 
of 2.677.000 pairs but six percent un- 


SHOW SEASONAL DECLINE 


der March 1950 output of 2,929,000 
pairs. Infants’ shoes amounted to 
2.258.000 pairs, also two percent 
above Feb. output of 2,211,000 pairs 
but seven percent under the 2,423,000 
pairs turned out in March a year ago. 

Youths’ and boys’ shoes were re- 
ported as 1,235,000 in March 1951, 
seven percent above the 1,155,000 
pairs produced in Feb. 1951 but 11 
percent below the 1,380,000 pairs 
turned out in March a year ago. 

Output of slippers for housewear 
reached 3.5 million pairs in March 
1951, 18 percent above Feb. output 
of three million pairs but two percent 
under the 3.6 million produced in 
March 1950. 

Shipments of footwear totaled 45 
million pairs in March and were 
valued at $185 million, a average 
value of $4.08 per pair shipped. In 
Feb.. average value was $4.02 while 
in March 1950 it was $3.45 per pair 
shipped. 





SHOE PRODUCTION ANALYZED 





(thousands of pairs) 


Kind of footwear 


March 


1951 


(preliminary) (revised) 


46,106 
41,939 
10,538 
1,235 
21,166 
2,814 
2,739 


Shoes and slippers, total 
Shoes, sandals, and playshoes 

Men’s 

Youths’ and boys’ 

Women’s 

Misses’ 

Children’s 

Infants’ 2,258 

Babies’ 1,189 
Athletic 339 
Slippers for housewear 3,552 
Other footwear 276 
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Percent change 
March 1951 
compared with 


Production 


February 

1951 March 
1950 
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March 
1950 
47,965 
43,774 
9,472 
1,380 
23,253 


February 
1951 


42,380 
38,862 
9,337 
1,155 
19,634 
2,810 
2,677 
2,211 
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WHOLESALER SHOE 
SALES SHOW BIG GAIN 


Up 30% In First 4 Months 
Of Year 


Wholesalers’ sales of shoes and 
other footwear for the first four 
months of 1951 ran 30 percent ahead 
of that period of last year, the Com- 
merce Dept. reveals, for some 38 re- 
porting wholesalers who did $23.- 
900,000 of business. April was 33 
percent behind March but 19 percent 
ahead of April 1950. 

Inventories at end of April were 
seven percent larger than for March, 
at cost figures, and were 20 percent 
bigger than a year ago at that time. 
The stock-sales ratio, obtained by 
dividing stocks (at cost) by total 
sales, was 178 in March but 284 in 
April 1951 and same for April 1950. 


Paranitrophenol Use Set On 
Military Leathers 


All leathers procured by the 
Quartermaster after July 1, 1951, 
must contain two-tenths to three- 
tenths of one percent of paranitro- 
phenol, according to an announce- 
ment made by Dr. S. J. Kennedy at a 
recent meeting of the National Re- 
search Council Committee on Leather 
of the Quartermaster. The chemical 
is used for mold prevention in 
leathers. 

Commenting on major problems 
encountered in use of paranitrophenol 
by tanners, the Tanners’ Council this 
week said supply of the chemical as 
well as handling and treatment tech- 
niques have given tanners most con- 
cern. 

The National Production Authority 
has indicated it will set up an alloca- 
tion program for tanners requiring 
the chemical but none has been re- 
ported as yet. E. I. DuPont de Ne- 
mours & Co., major producer of para- 
nitrophenol, reports it has received 
no allocation orders from NPA and 
cannot divert supplies of the chemi- 
cal from other uses until it does. 

The Council advises tanners of 
military leathers to keep in close con- 
tact with suppliers of the chemical 
and report any difficulty in obtain- 
ing supplies to the Council. 

The Council’s Research Laboratory 
at the University of Cincinnati has 
issued several bulletins on handling 
and treatment techniques. These are 
available on request. In addition, a 
subcommittee of the National Re- 
search Council on Leather is reported 
preparing a booklet on the subject. 


2' 





1951 Annual Meeting 
American Leather Chemists Association 
The Griswold, Groton, Conn., June I 1-13 





MONDAY, JUNE 11 
Morning Session 

R. M. Koppenhoefer, Presiding 

9:30 a.m.— Business meeting and 

President’s message, by R. M. 
Koppenhoefer, Socony-Vacuum 
Laboratories 
:30 a.m.— The Functions of the 
Leather Division of the National 
Production Authority, by E. R. 
Lobaugh, Leather and Leather 
Products Division, NPA 

11:00 a.m.— The Dry Strength of 
Collagen Fibre Bundle Aggre- 
gates, by W. T. Roddy, Tanners’ 
Council Laboratory, University 
of Cincinnati 

11:30 a.m.—Effect of Tannery Proc- 
esses on the Electron Microscopic 
Appearance of Bovine Hide Col- 
lagen Fibrils, by R. Borasky and 
J. S. Rogers, Eastern Regional 
Research Laboratory 

Afternoon Session 
Fred O'Flaherty, Presiding 

' 2:00 p.m. — The Leather Chemist 
Analyzes His Industry, by Ken- 
neth E. Bell, A. C. Lawrence 
Leather Co. 

2:45 p.m.—Some Notes on the Mix- 
ing of Tan Yard and Retan 
Liquors Using Various Vegetable 
Extracts, by Sedgwick K. Johnson 

3:00 p.m. — Enzyme Evaluation by 
Viscosity Reduction, by D. F. 
Holloway, A. C. Lawrence Leather 
Co., and R. F. Nickerson, Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. 

3:30 p.m.—Practical Procedures for 
Obtaining and Assessing Signif- 
icant Improvements in the Qual- 
ity of Insole Leather, by S. S. 
Kremen, Tanners’ Council Labo- 
ratory, University of Cincinnati 

4:00 p.m, — Studies on the Polar 
Amino Content of Collagen and 
Related Material, by J. M. Cassel, 
E. H. McKenna and A. C. Glime, 
Leather Section, National Bureau 
of Standards 

4:30 p.m.— The Sampling of Side 
Upper Leather, by C. W. Mann, 
Textile, Clothing and Footwear 
Section, Office of the Quarter- 
master General 

TUESDAY, JUNE 12 
Morning Session 
E. R. Theis, Panel Chairman 

9:00 a.m.—12:00 n.—Symposia: Ad- 

vances in Leather Technology 
Afternoon Session 


E. B. Thorstensen, Presiding 
2:00 p.m.—The Leather Chemist of 
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1951— An Apology for Prof. 
H. R. Proctor, by H. G. Turley, 
Rohm & Haas Company 

2:30 p.m.—The Influence of Splitting 
on the Strength of Chrome- 
Tanned Steer Hides, by J. R. 
Kanagy, W. H. Leser, E. B. Ran- 
dall, T. J. Carter and C. W. Mann, 
Leather Section, National Bureau 
of Standards 

3:00 p.m.—The Application of Sta- 
tistics in the Tanning Laboratory 
Part I. The Use of a Louden 
Square, by F. D. Thayer, Jr., 
E. G. Bianco and F. Wilcoxon, 
American Cyanamid Co. 

3:30 p.m.—Recent Findings on Tan- 
ning Properties of Lignosulfo- 
nates, by M. Baum, L. Lovin and 
J. R. Salvesen, Marathon Corp. 

4:00 p.m.—A Study of the Factors 
which Influence the Absorption 
of Ligninsulphonates by Hide 
Powder, by H. B. Marshall, 
M. Krizsan and W. C. Henry, 
Ontario Research Foundation. 

4:30 p.m.—Use of Polysulfide Liquid 
Polymers for Impregnation of 
Leather, by K. R. Cranker and 
J. S. Jorezak, Thickol Corpora- 
tion 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13 
Morning Session 
J. H. Highberger, Presiding 

9:00 a.m. — Sources of Variance in 
the Specification Properties of 
Army Retan Shoe Upper Leather, 
by R. M. Lollar, Tanners’ Coun- 
cil Research Laboratory, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati 

9:30 a.m.— Studies in Two Bath 
Chrome Tanning. II. Investiga- 
tion of Relation Between Chroma- 
tion and Reduction, by K. Klanfer 
and B. Roquette 

10:00 a.m.—Studies in Chrome Li- 
quors XV, by T. C. Thorstensen 
and E. R. Theis 

10:30 a.m. — Fatliquor Distribution 
in Chrome - Vegetable Retanned 
Side Leather, by B. Roll, Moench 
Leather Compary 

:00 a.m.— Aluminum Acetate in 
Development of Alum Retannage, 
by W. F. Happich, C. W. Beebe 
and J. S. Rogers, Eastern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory 
:30 a.m.—Some Formate Chemis- 
try and Its Application to the 
Pickling and Tanning of Chrome 
Leather, by J. W. Harnly and 
= R. Rodden, A. H. Ross & Sons 
0. 
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Heads Brown Company 











Laurence F. Whittemore, re-elected 
president of Brown Company for the 





| coming year at a directors’ meeting 


| held recently in Boston. John W. 


| Jordan, secretary of the firm, was 


| promoted to vice president and gen- 
| eral counsel. All other officers were 
re-elected as follows: E. H. Maling, 


| vice president in charge of finance; 


| H. G. Brush, vice president and 
Treasurer; Wentworth Brown, vice 


| president and assistant to president; 


D. P. Brown, vice president in charge 
of sales; H. G. Schane, vice president 
in charge of woods operations; W. J. 
Oleson, Jr., controller; J. W. Jordan, 


| secretary; C. G. Raeburn, assistant 


treasurer and assistant secretary; 





Douglas Mercer, assistant secretary; 


| and Leonard A. Pierce, clerk. 





Weiss To Head Salesmen's 
Bureau 

Samuel S. Weiss, president of the 
National Shoe Travelers’ Association, 
has assumed the presidency of the 
Bureau of Salesmen’s National Asso- 
ciations under the rotation plan which 
enables each of three member groups 


| —the Shoe Travelers, the National 


Association of Men’s Apparel Clubs, 
and the National Association of 
Women’s and Children’s Apparel 
Salesmen—to have top representa- 
tion in the Bureau. 

Weiss has been president of the 
Shoe Travelers since Oct., 1949, and 
was previously vice president for 
two terms. He is a member of the 
Michigan Shoe Travelers Club, 
Detroit. 

Under the shift in officers, Norman 
N. Souther of Chicago, secretary- 





treasurer of the National Shoe 

| Travelers’ Association, became vice 

| president of the Bureau. 

| The Bureau has scheduled a meet- 
ing for July 2 to consider its plans 

| for the future. 
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DEAN SAYS UNITED 
SHOE CHARGES FAIR 


Earnings of United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corp., Boston, have been 
“exceedingly low and certainly not 
excessive” while leasing rates and 
sales prices on its shoe machinery 
are “reasonable in relationship to 
costs,” a Columbia University econ- 
omist told Federal Judge Charles E. 
Wyzanski this week. 


Testifying for the defense at trial 
of the Government’s anti-trust suit 
against USMC, Dr. Joel Dean, pro- 
fessor of business economics at 
Columbia, said the company has con- 
tributed many benefits to the in- 
dustry. These include lower prices, 
impressive technical progress, cyclical 
stability, and efficiency in shoemak- 
ing. 

Answering a questionnaire sub- 
mitted earlier by Judge Wyzanski, 
Dean said, “There is no room for 
another large firm in this business.” 
He added that there “may be situa- 
tions in which monopoly is inevit- 
able.” 

Commenting on the part played by 
the firm’s patent holdings in enabling 
United to reach a dominant position 
in the shoe machinery field, Dean 
said they had been a great aid in 
earlier years. Under cross-examina- 


tion by Justice Department counsel 
James M. Malloy, he said the patent 
holdings have not been so important 
in this respect during more recent 
years. 

Earlier, Dean testified that he be- 
lieved United would have achieved a 
dominant position in the industry 
even if it had not used the leasing 
system. He admitted that leasing is 
“not inevitable but natural.” 

Leasing does not contribute to 
rapid technological advances but 
rather may slow these down, he 
added. However, it does not act as 
a direct deterrent, he added. 

The Columbia economist said 
United could not be classified as 
“predatory” in its pricing policies. 
Rather, its prices have generally been 
“reasonable” under existing condi- 
tions, he stated. 

Continuing on the part played by 
United’s leasing policies in its alleged 
monopoly of the shoe machinery 
field, Dean declared that if Compo 
Shoe Machinery Corp. of Boston 
had elected to offer shoe manufac- 
turers outright sale of its shoe ma- 
chinery rather than following 
United’s leasing plan, “it might have 
been better able to pick off USMC 
customers.” Compo followed United’s 
leasing system as the “path of least 
resistance,” he said. 





New St. Louis Head 











Newly-elected president of the St. 
Louis Shoe Manufacturers Associa- 
tion is Raymond Kohn, sales manager 
of Wolff-Tober Shoe Co. of St. Louis; 
succeeds Si Bland, sales manager of 
the southern division of Roberts, 
Johnson & Rand Shoe Co., who be- 
comes chairman of the board. Other 
officers of the Association are T. F. 
Schroth, general manager of the 
Westport Division of Brown Shoe 
Co., first vice president; Fred J. 
Weber, president Weber Shoe Co., 
second vice president; and D. F. 
Moran, vice president Moran Shoe 


Co., Carlyle, Iil., elected to the board. 





READY CASH 


All sales for cash. Not a dollar in receivables. No credit and 


, CROMPTON 
, RICHMOND 
COMPANY 


FACTORS 


growth. 


collection overhead. Ample funds for current operation and 


Pipe dream? No, it’s the norm in a business served by Crompton 


Factoring. 


This service makes such a big difference in liquidity — in strengthening the 


sinews of production — in speeding up capital turnover — in unleashing profit 


potentials—in providing ready cash for tax liabilities. 


If ycu’d like to revitalize your business with new working capital, get the full 


story of Crompton Factoring Service. 


Re Reoran Keds 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CoO,, INC. 


1071 Avenue of the Americas, New York 18, N. Y. 
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MILITARY BIDS AND AWARDS 





Arctic Mittens 

June 7, 1951 — QM-11-009-51- 
1773, covering a total of 53,952 
pairs of arctic mittens M-1949 with 
cotton oxford gauntlet, complete 
with linen, Spec. MIL-M-834A. 
Opening in Chicago at 9:00 a.m. 
with delivery completed by Aug. 31 
to Shelby, O., and Maywood, Cal. 


Safety Shoes 
June 8, 1951 — QM-30-280-51- 
1329, covering 18,600 pairs black 
shoes with safety toe and oil resist- 
ant sole. Opening in New York at 
2:00 p.m., for the Air Force. 


Ski Boots 

June 12, 1951—QM-30-280-51- 
1333, covering 4,992 pairs mountain 
ski boots with rubber cleated soles, 
Spec. MIL-B-1710 dated Nov. 23. 
1950. Opening in New York at 
4:00 p.m. with delivery by Dec., 
1951, 100 percent overseas shipment. 


Felt Insoles 
June 12, 1951—QM-30-280-51- 
1332, covering 100,080 pairs X-larg¢ 
felt insoles. Bids opened at 3:00 
p.m., in New York, for the Army. 


Hospital Slippers 
June 13, 1951—QM-30-280-51- 
1348, covering 146,216 pairs canvas 
hospital slippers, sizes 2 and 3. Open- 
ing at 2:00 p.m., in New York, for 
the Army and Navy. 


Barbed Wire Gauntlets 

June 14, 1951—QM 11-009-51- 
1838, covering 128,000 pairs barbed 
wire gauntlets, Spec. MIL-G-2122 
dated March 29, 1950. Item la calls 
for 61,000 pairs domestic pack and 
67,000 overseas pack. Opening in 
Chicago at 9:00 a.m. with delivery 
by Sept. 30. 

Navy Shoes 

June 15, 1951—Navy Invitation 
No. 8994, covering 4,960 pairs white 
leather oxfords, pyroxylin box toes. 
Navy will supply sample on applica- 
tion to Brooklyn Depot Clothing Offi- 
cer. Opening at 10:00 a.m. in New 
York with delivery at Bayonne, N. J., 
Depot no later than July 31. 


Tooling Leather 

June 15, 1951—QM-30-280-51- 
1354, covering Item 1, 2,200 skins 
black and medium brown calfskin 
tooling leather and Item 2, 2,600 
skins black and brown El Morocco 
sheepskin tooling leather. Opening 
at 2:00 p.m. in New York, for the 
Army. 


SAVOY LOW BIDDER 
Savoy Shoe Co., Inc.. Elizabeth- 
town, Pa., was low bidder late last 
week at opening of Army Invitation 
QM-30-280-51-1269 covering 10,008 
pairs of women’s low quarter brown 


~calf shoes. There were 13 bidders in 


all. 








PRATT INSTITUTE GRADUATES 








Members of the graduating Class of ’51 of Pratt Institute’s School of Leather 
and Tanning Technology pose in a group while on a recent visit to Allied Kid 
Co. All 23 graduates have already been placed in various tannery positions 
over the country, according to Arthur W. Goetz, director of the school. Many 
had a choice of two or three jobs. The school will shortly inaugurate a shortened 
45-week course for all students to replace its customary two-year course. 
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Following are bidders, quantities 
and prices bid: 

Grossman’s Shoes, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
all at $11.25; 60 days acceptance, 
net. 

U.S. Shoe Corp., Cincinnati, O., all 
at $6.51; 60 days acceptance, net. 

Blue Bonnet Shoe Co., Lawrence, 
Mass., all at $5.525; 60 days ac- 
ceptance, net. 

Savoy Shoe Co., Inc., Elizabeth- 
town, Pa., all at $5.39; 60 days ac- 
ceptance, net. 

Elby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, O., all 
at $6.828; 10 days acceptance, net. 

General Shoe Corp., Nashville, 
Tenn., all at $6.07; 20 days accept- 
ance, net. 

Genesee Valley Shoes, Rochester, 
N. Y., all at $6.49; 10 days ac- 
ceptance, net. 

Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIL, all 
at $6.72; 15 days acceptance, net. 

Craddock-Terry Shoe Corp., Lynch- 
burg. Va., all at $5.89, 5 days ac- 
ceptance, 1/10 of 1% in 30 days. 

Adams Bros., Pittsfield, N. H., all 
at $5.85; 60 days acceptance, 1/2 of 
1; in 20 days. 

Holmes-Stickney, Inc., Portland, 
Me., al at $6.00; 60 days acceptance, 
1“ in 10 days. 

Endicott-Johnson Corp., Endicott, 
N. Y., all at $5.995; 10 days ac- 
ceptance, net. 

Chris Laganas Shoe, Lowell, Mass., 
all at $5.595: 60 days acceptance, 
net. 


AWARD OXFORD LASTS 

Awards on negotiated bids for an 
unspecified number of oxford shoe 
lasts to four lasts manufacturers have 
been announced by the New York 
(Quartermaster Procurement Agency. 
Contracts on QM-30-280-51-NEG- 
786 have been awarded to Jones & 
Vining, Inc., Brockton, Mass.; Wood- 
ard & Wright Last Co., East Bridge- 
water, Mass.; Vulcan Corp., Cincin- 
nati, O.; and Arnold Bros., East 
Weymouth, Mass., no prices were 
announced, 


Eight Firms Bid At Glove 
Opening 

Eight glove manufacturers turned 

in bids at the opening in Chicago of 


(QM-11-009-51-1682 covering 1.920 
pairs men’s gauntlet type cotton 
gloves ‘with leather palm. Opening 
was held at the Quartermaster Depot. 

Lowest bidders were The Surty 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, and Texas 
Glove Co., Inc., Brownwood, Tex., 
both of which bid on the entire quan- 
tity at 90 cents per pair. Next lowest 
was Purless Glove Co., Grand Haven, 
Mich.. with a bid of 90.9 cents per 
pair. 
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Awards On 671,016 Pairs 
Oxfords To 8 

Contract awards on QM-30-280-51- 
1193, the Army’s recent order for 
671,016 pairs of low quarter tan 
shoes, have been given to eight shoe 
manufacturers, the New York Quar- 
termaster Procurement Agency an- 
nounced this week. The Army did 
not disclose pairage awarded to each 
bidder (bids and prices appeared in 
the June 2 issue of LeatHerR AND 
SHOES). 

Following are the firms winning 
awards: General Shoe Corp., Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; The Hanover Shoe Co., 
Hanover, Pa.; Genesee Valley Shoes, 
Inc. (W. R. Coon Co.), Rochester, 
N. Y.; J. F. McElwain Co., Nashua, 
N. H.; Chas. A. Eaton Co., Brockton, 
Mass.; Craddock-Terry Shoe Corp., 
Lynchburg, Va.; Diamond Shoe 
Corp,. Marlboro, Mass.; and Endicott- 
Johnson Corp., Endicott, N. Y. 


Three Firms Win Awards 
On Women's Oxfords 


A total of three shoe manufacturers 
were awarded contracts on negotiated 
bid QM-30-280-51-NEG-761 covering 
women’s black dress oxfords, the New 
York Quartermaster Procurement 
Agency has announced. Contracts 
went to Huishamp Bros. Co., Keo- 
kuk, Ia.; Chris Laganas Shoe Co., 
Lowell, Mass.; and Genesee Valley 
Shoes, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


OPEN OVERSHOES BIDS 

There were three bidders this week 
at the opening of Navy Invitation 
No. 8926, calling for 17,500 pairs of 
arctic overshoes with  slip-resisting 
soles, for delivery to destinations a) 
Mechanicsburg, Pa., and b) Clear- 
field, Utah. 

Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, 
Mass.; b) only—7,000 pairs at $5.62; 
60 days acceptance, net. 

U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, 
Conn.; total quantity, a) $5.70; b) 
$5.82; 60 days acceptance, net. 

South Industry and Marine Supply 
Co., Houston, Texas; item b) only 
115 pairs $4.25; 60 days acceptance, 
net. 


Pratt Institute Mails New 
Bulletin 

First editions , of the newly- 
published Pratt Institute Leather 
School Bulletin have been mailed to 
the tanning industry this week, ac- 
cording to Arthur J. Goetz, director 
of the School of Leather and Tan- 
ning Technology. 

The initial bulletin describes the 
new shortened program of study 
recommended by the School’s Ad- 
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visory Committee. Under the recom- 
mended program, students will be 
absent from employer’s plants for 
only 45 consecutive weeks rather 
than the full two years required at 
present. 

Less than a month’s time remains 
for enrolling new students in the next 
semester, which also marks the last 
opportunity for veterans to enroll 
under the G.I. Bill of Rights. 

A total of 24 students were gradu- 
ated from the school on June 2 with 
all graduates finding immediate po- 
sitions through the Pratt Placement 
Bureau. 


RETAIL SHOE SALES 


UP 8% FOR 4 MONTHS 


The nation’s independent retail 
shoe stores for the first four months 
of 1951 did 8 percent more dollar 
volume of sales than for that period 
of 1950, the Census Bureau reports. 
However, April sales were down 17 


percent from last year, and off 23 
percent from March. 
April sales were off the following 


percentages from March for certain 


selected cities: Chicago, 13%; De- 
troit, 22°: Milwaukee, 99%; Boston, 
15%. 
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FOR THAT TOUCH OF ELEGANCE IN FEMININE FOOTWEAR 


eat-trim’ 


THE NEWEST 


MOST IMPORTANT 


TREATMENT 


FOR FALL 1951 


The woven ribbon with the SHIRRED 
and PLEATED appearance — — that’s 
what PLEAT-TRIM is! We are offering 
it this season as our contribution to the 
current trend in fashions for well-dressed 
women, everywhere. It has been added to our 
extensive line to cater to the latest vogue 
for shirring, pleating and ruffling featured 
so prominently in Fall accessories and shoes. 


Ask To See Samp.es! 


Lawrence Schiti 
Silk Mills 


ESTABLISHED 1918 


Manufacturers and Distributors to the Shoe Trade of 
FINE-QUALITY NARROW FABRICS 


95 Madison Ave. 


New Work 16, N.Y. 


So cca aa 


eer Ne 





Deaths 





Edward D. Regan 

. . » 60, shoe executive, died May 25 
in an ambulance en route to Hale 
Hospital, Haverhill, after a heart at- 
tack. He had been ill with a heart 
disease for the past 10 years. He was 
founder of Regano Box Toe Co., Ha- 
verhill, in 1934 and continued as 
treasurer until his death. He leaves 
his wife, Anna B.; a son, Edward; 
two brothers, Joseph S$. and Brother 
Charles Austin of Manhattan College, 
New York; a sister, Miriam; and two 
granddaughters. Services were held 
May 28. 


Charles W. Strohbeck 


, 85, retired shoe manufacturer, 
died May 28 at his home in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. A veteran of the ladies’ 
shoe manufacturing industry, Stroh- 
beck started his career in 1887 when 
he opened a small shoe manufacturing 
and retailing business in Brooklyn. 
The firm, known as Charles W. Stroh- 
» beck, Inc., specialized in custom and 
‘ corrective shoes for women. It ceased 
| operations at the time of his retire- 
ment. A native of Germany, he came, 
* to the U. S. at the age of 17. He was 
‘a Mason. Survivors include a son, 
| Charles W., Jr., and a sister, Miss 
' Louise Strohbeck. 


_ 


Earl E. Gay 


. . « 69, shoe machinery executive, 
died May 30 at his home in Beverly, 
Mass. He was cashier of United Shoe 
Machinery Corp. and had been em- 
ployed by the firm for the past 47 
years. He was also vice president 
and director of the Beverly Co-opera- 
tive Bank, vice president and trustee 
of the Beverly Savings Bank, and a 
director of the Beverly Hospital. He 
was also a past president and treas- 
urer of the United Shoe Quarter Cen- 
tury Club. Gay was a member of 
the Masonic Order and the First Par- 
ish Church. He leaves two brothers, 
Horace and Irving J.; and a niece. 


(Other Deaths on Page 50) 


A. M. PEIRCE RETIRES 


Albert M. Peirce, prominent 
tanning executive for many years, 
has announced his retirement as 
chairman of the board of Leas & 
McVitty, Inc., Philadelphia oak tan- 
ner. 

A veteran of 55 years of service 
with the company, Peirce will be 
succeeded as chairman of the board 
by Samuel H. McVitty, who formerly 
occupied the office. Peirce’s resigna- 
tion is effective June 30. 


WORKER TOTALS OFF 


Continuing the decrease noted in 
March, the total number of workers 
in leather and products manufactur- 
ing industries for April was 390,000, 
a drop of some 20,000 from March 
and 23,000 from Feb., the Labor 
Dept. reports. 


The total for April of last year 
was 379,000, which indicates that the 
latest known total still is some 11,000 
larger than a year ago, despite the 
downtrend. 


As to actual production workers, 
the recent totals were: 373,000 in 
Feb., 371,000 in March, and 351,000 
in April, as compared to 341,000 in 
April 1950. 


Reversing a March upward trend, 
average weekly wages earned by 
leather and leather products workers 
in April took a drop of more than 
three dollars. Recent averages were: 
$48.94 in March, $45.63 in April, 
compared to $41.96 in April 1950. 


The average weekly hours also 
decreased, from 38.6 in March to 
35.9 in April, against 35.8 in April 
1950. 


Average hourly earnings of recent 
months were: $1.268 in March, 
$1.271 in April, compared to $1.172 
in April 1950. 








SHOE PRODUCTION BY TYPE: MARCH 1951 








(Thousands of pairs) 





Non-leather uppers 
Rubber and 


compo- 
Leather sition 
soles soles 


Part-leather uppers 
Rubber and 
compo- 
Leather sition 
soles soles 


All-leather uppers 


Other 
soles 


Other 


Kind of Footwear Total Total Total soles Total 





Shoes and Slippers, Total 46,106 39,460 20,870 1,868 511 1,053 304 4,778 1,120 2,116 1,542 


Shoes, Sandals, and 
Playshoes, Total 

Men’s, total 
Youths’ and boys’, total 
Women’s, total 
Misses’, total 
Children’s, total 
Infants’ ‘ 2,258 
Babies? 1,189 


247 392,543 492 1,674 377 


7 ‘ 7 


17,887 428 936 
5,311 55 22 
1,182 1 1 cy eee pn ae 
7,224 1,075 363 474 2,345 492 1,622 231 
1,840 305 2 294 33 33 

2,589 797 1,776 : 133 17 12 5 

2,216 1,703 513 7 13 22 r 15 

Ra ba 1,070 1,018 41 cé¥ees aieies A 119 

Athletic Shoes, Total 339 329 303 ane : poecee ; 10 10 
Slippers for Housewear, Total 3,552 1,105 874 162 2,190 623 
All Other Footwear 276 241 195 46. sahiega a ; - 35 5 3 


. CHARMOOZ 


a THE PERFECT SUEDE LEATHER 


BLACK AND COLORS 
LEATHER CO’S. INC. 
DELAWARE 


41,939 
10,538 
1,235 
21,166 
2,814 
2,739 


37,785 19,498 
10,454 5,139 
1,234 50 
17,746 10,169 
2,476 622 


1,611 
77 





AMALGAMATED 


WILMINGTON 99, 
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“hut consider these other EXTRAS - 
when you buy abrasives 


We've discovered in the abrasive purchasing of “~ 


many shoe manufacturers that there are oppor- 
tunities to: 

Consolidate and simplify requirements 

Buy in more economical quantities 

Carry less inventory 

Get faster deliveries 

These are the extras you get when you buy 
abrasives made by CARBORUNDUM and serv- 
iced by UNITED, 

We suggest Carborundum’s abrasives because 
the United representative who sells them knows 
the requirements of each abrasive operation — 
can be of help with any abrasive problem. 

Our close association with these products and 
the men who produce them has proved to us that 
the Carborundum Company stands for the best 
in abrasives, 


UNITED SHOE 


MACHINERY 


<9 

Because United maintains large stocks of 
ready-to-ship abrasives expressly earmarked for 
the shoe trades, you can draw immediately on a 
complete range of standard items. 

United would like to tell you about “planned 
purchasing”... how abrasive economies and 
efficiencies may be applied. Some of these may 
benefit you. Why not find out? Call your United 
branch office. 


CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


LEATHER and SHOES 





Only leather 
from the 


finest hides 


Wall of-tolamiat=) 


TIOGA OAK 


agetel-taatela 


The Tioga Oak trademark 
is your assurance of extra 
quality leathers - - 

long tanned to 

fill your most 

exacting 

needs. 


TANNING CO. 


WESTFIELD, PENNA 








LEATHER MARKETS UNCHANGED 
DESPITE THREAT TO SUPPLY 


Shoe Manufacturers Wait On Outcome Of Cattle 
Pricing Battle 


Sides fairly active at wide 
range of prices. Splits fair. Sole 
moving fairly well at unchanged 
prices. Sheep, calf and kid slow. 


Sole Same 

Boston sole leather tanners report 
situation about the same as last few 
weeks. Sales are fairly steady with 
good demand for military contracts. 
Civilian business moving along at 
moderate rate. 

Supply of finished leather enough 
to handle demand except lighter 
weights which are always limited. 
Light bends below 9 irons take a 
good deal of finding. Mediums and 
heavies reported moderately active. 

Sole leather tanners somewhat 
worried over declining use of leather 
soles in shoes. In March, leather 
soles were used in less than 50 per- 
cent of shoes made during the month 
—the first time this has happened in 
shoemaking history. Some tanners 
say this may continue, despite Fall 
shoe run by shoe manufacturers. 
Tightening rawstock supplies make it 
impossible for tanners to reduce 
prices much—a distinct disadvantage 
when competing against synthetic 


soling. 


Light bends bring $1.05 to $1.08, 
mediums at $].02 and down, heavies 
around 88c. Most tanners say they 
are holding close to ceilings with 
few concessions made. 

Sole leather tanners in Philadel- 
phia say last week’s business activity 
continues. Factory bends and bellies 
particularly in demand. Findings 
slow and little demand for heads. So 
far tanners are meeting the demand. 
Tanners still loath to give figures for 
publication — a feeling is prevalent 
throughout the sole leather industry. 


Offal Fair 

Business best characterized as 
moderate by sole leather offal tan- 
ners and dealers on Boston market. 
This means sales on wanted selections 
continue on steady basis while others 
lag. As a result, wanted leathers 
sell close to ceiling while others can 
be had well below ceilings. Most 
sales of all types are at least a cent 
or two below individual ceilings. 

Steer bellies move, bring up to 
65c. Some tanners ask 64c for cow 
bellies but sales reported in 60-61c 
level only. Volume below this. Single 
shoulders with heads off bring up 
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to 90c for lights but most tanners 
sell in the upper 80’s. Double rough 
shoulders reported easier this week; 
one leading tanner now offers them 
at cent or two below former $1.00 
price tag. 

Calf Slow 

Calf leather situation in Boston 
unchanged — all selections except 
men’s weights in better grades are 
slow. Better grade men’s weights 
sell mainly because the supply is 
perennially low. Lower grade men’s 
weights and all types women’s 
weights find little business or en- 
couragement. 

Calf tanners feel business will pick 
up shortly; say they are not too wor- 
ried. Question is when sales spurt 
will begin. Practically all calf tan- 
neries are on greatly curtailed pro- 
duction schedule with one leading 
tannery completely shut down tem- 
porarily and others considering sim- 
ilar move. 

Best men’s weights bring up to 
$1.35 on most price lists. Medium 
weights at $1.25 and down. Wom- 
en’s weights generally at $1.25 and 
down with sales made well below top 
price. This applies both to black 
and colors. Suede brings $1.35 and 
down. 

Sides Spotty 

Sides continue active on Boston 
market through not as active as two- 
three weeks ago. However, demand 
on some types is enough to keep tan- 
ners busy; other selections are slow 
and go begging oftentimes. 

A good many shoe manufacturers 
filled present needs in recent rush to 
buy; now sit back and wait on sales 
results. There is some pick-up in 
orders from wholesalers and _retail- 
ers but most report sales not back 
to normal as yet. 

Result is wanted leathers such as 
combination-tanned heavier weights 
and lighter weight elk leathers as 
well as Army retan for combat shoes 
move well, hold close to ceilings. 
Lighter-weight | combination-tanned 
and heavier weight chrome-tanned 
leathers much slower, sold below ceil- 
ings. 
Prices difficult to peg with individ- 
ual tanners quoting widely-varying 
prices. Where sales are slow, con- 
cessions are prevalent. Some tan- 
ners offer from 5-15c below listed 
ceilings. 
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Sheep Steady 

Sheep tanners on Boston market 
report past week somewhat quieter 
than recent weeks although a few 
good sales reported. Several leading 
tanners have little to complain about 
in business, say both dollar and unit 
sales for the month are well above 
last year. 

Tight situation on skins, high 
prices, leads tanners to keep inven- 
tories low. Thus not too much 
leather available although enough to 
meet present demand. 

Russet linings keep moving with 
bulk of shoe business at 25-26c. Boots 
slower with large heavy boot linings 
bringing 26-30c. Specialty leathers 
priced up to 34c with demand fair. 
Colors generally slow with tanners 
working on old orders; prices at 33c 
and down. Chrome fair at 36c top. 
Hat sweat active at 30-34¢. 

Splits Fair 

Boston tanners say best demand at 
this time for heavy suede splits with 
black the leading color. Prices range 
from 49c and down. Light suede 
splits slower. Lights quoted at 45c 
and down. Linings do well with 
tanners lists generally tops at 30c. 


Better sales between 24-28c. Work 
as MYaf-a"1] 44) CORDOVAN BUTTS 


Belting Leathers Same 
Belting leather tanners in Philadel- / o/s 
phia report little change in business. Wi SIDE LEATHERS 
Some sales in light weights particu- 
larly. Shoulders continue in demand. 
Prices still unavailable for publica- 


tion. 
Bias find business continuing V E G E TA B L E Cc A L F 
slow, but some have hopes for im- ("IT’S TIMBER TANNED”) 


provement in the near future. It is 


felt that the period of January and a H R ra) M E ¢c A L F 


February saw a large amount of over- a 5 
stocking of belting. This is being (““CHROMEXCEL" ) 


used currently and when the present 
inventory is exhausted, factories will HORWEEN LEA I Hj ER C0 
have to resume buying of belting in s 
sufficient volume to create a fairly 2015 ELSTON AVE. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
active market. Curriers are using the 
price lists in effect for the past three 
weeks. 

AVERAGE CURRIED BELTING PRICE 

CURRENT IN PHILADELPHIA Fh 

Curried Belting Best Selec. No.2 No. 3 ee 
Butt bends 65-1.70 66 1.55- 
12” centers 98-2.03 95 


Beas centers | Vav-ian hactse kant h 50 YEARS of tanning experience behind 


30” centers 84-1.92 
Wide sides 55-1.62 58 


Naina oe J 1 ‘ ~ CREESE & COOK 
BERMAN LEATHER Co. FINE: LEATHERS 


EST. 1905 
Ss g 
CUTTERS OF ole Selling Agents 


— HEBB LEATHER COMPANY 


Quality Tannages 
“Wwontarn Agent VICTOR. W. sprint 112 BEACH STREET BOSTON 11, MASS. 
hicugo, Il. 
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Glove Leathers Slow 

Backlog of raw stock in this County 
about as low as it can get without 
disappearing altogether. Buyers have 
lost confidence in high priced leather. 
Price resistance on the part of glove 
buyers is terrific. They simply will 
not consider glove lines at any price 
above that of a year ago. Tanner, 
caught in the middle as usual, ap- 
pears to be sitting this one out. 

Demand for leather is still very 
light. Men’s weights enjoy most of 
the business available. Some call for 
medium weight leather for boys’ 
gloves mostly in the domestic types. 
Prices range from 28 to 30c. Gar- 
ment makers are calling for glove 
suedes in red, green and tan. Prices 
range from 42c down. 


Kid Same 

Kid leather tanners of Philadel- 
phia report activity pretty much the 
same as last week. Orders continue 
rather small and not in great quantity. 
An interesting factor about the 
sales made, is that apparently black 
in both suede and glazed has not only 
§ held its own, but orders for brown 
' and dark blue have lessened as black 
| has increased. There have even been 
cancellations of previous orders of 
dark blue with buyers requesting that 
black replace the original specifica- 

tion of blue. 


Most tanners feel there is little 
chance of any real interest developing 
in the dark reds or greens so popular 
in the Fall in recent past. Black is 
bigger than it has ever been, even 
with the high-style shoe manufac- 
turers. 

Slippers not very active at this time 
but expected to start up soon because 
of its own seasonal activity. Linings 
doing a little business, with a few 
orders coming in. Nothing special 
reported in crushed or satin mats. 
All prices still as they have been 
listed for the past several months. 


Average Prices 
Suede: 40c-95c 
Glazed: 40c-$1.25 
Linings: 30c-60c 
Slipper: 40c-75c 
Satin mats: 69c-$1.20 
Crushed: 45c-80c 


DOOR-SELLING BAN 
WORRIES SHOE FIRMS 


The U. S. Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion on June 4 giving cities and 
towns the right to prohibit door-to- 
door house selling has shoe manu- 
facturers who do a volume business 
in this field worried over possible 
developments. 

Although hundreds of cities and 


towns already have such local ordi- 
nances barring salesmen from mak- 
ing house calls, the majority of com- 
munities have been wide open in this 
respect. However, the Supreme 
Court ruling now gives these com- 
munities the opportunity to change 
all that. 

Although executives of shoe firms 
which sell a good part of their shoes 
through house-to-house sales were 
loath to comment upon the sudden 
development this week, they were not 
happy over the prospects. What most 
feared was pressure from local re- 
tailers upon town fathers to take 
advantage of the ruling and ban all 
such selling. 

Typical of majority reaction was 
a statement by Solo Blanc, presi- 
dent of the newly-formed National 
Association of House-To-House In- 
stalment Companies. Said Solo, 
“This may hurt us, but until we have 
had time to study the Court’s deci- 
sion thoroughly, we have no com- 
ment.” 

The ruling resulted from a test 
case in Alexandria, La., where a 
salesman was arrested for soliciting 
magazine subscriptions from house- 
to-house. The Supreme Court backed 
a city ordinance prohibiting door- 
to-door canvassing unless the solici- 
tor had the householder’s permission. 
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DAVIS LEATHER INC. 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


R. A. Brea—Manager 


Specializing in high grade full chrome calf leathers for the shoe, handbag and novelty trade 
in an extensive range (162 shades) of Ultra High Style Colors. 


DOMINION CALF LEATHERS 


CINCINNATI—J. R. Kueven, 626 Broadway. 
CALIFORNIA—A. J. & J. R. Cook Co. 
Los Angeles—1I220 Maple Ave. 
San Francisco—237 Eighth St. 


BABY CALF LEATHERS 


BOSTON—Bergman & Brookhouse, 112 Beach St. 
ST. LOUIS AND SOUTHWEST: O. B. Dahm, 
1602 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
MILWAUKEE—H. |. Stewart, 918 North 4th St. 
ENGLAND—Davis Canadian Leathers Ltd., 
3 Granby St., Leicester. 


TANNERY— DAVIS LEATHER CO. LTD., NEWMARKET, ONTARIO, CANADA 
McADOO & ALLEN WELTING CO. 


QUAKERTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 








Curried & Finished Vegetable Tanned 
SHOULDERS — BACKS — BENDS 


Quality, First 


Agencies in Principal Centers in the United States and throughout the world 


WELTING 
of all kinds 
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FORMULAE WORTH 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


"Tanning Processes" the 
internationally known athens 
August C. Orthmann, contains 
leather making formulae worth 
thousands of dollars—and time 
and labor-saving data that will 
help in every phase of your 
tanning operation. 


It's the book scores of tanning 
men say is the most practical 
work on tanning ever written 
. « » you'll say it's worth man 
times its $12.50 price. You'l 
use "Tanning Processes" often 
because it treats saneety with 
your everyday problems. 


Leather bound, it contains 414 
pages of invaluable information 
to help you increase your yield, 
improve production, reduce 
time and motion, and get a 
higher quality leather. 

Order a copy today! 


$4 9.50 PER COPY 


Rumpf Publishing Co., . 
300 West Adams Street, 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
Please send 
copies of "Tanning 
by August C. Orthmann. 


I enclose $ 


Processes," 
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TANNING MATERIALS 


Raw Tanning Materials 


Divi Divi, shipment, bags 
Wattle bark, ton 
‘Fair Average’’ 
ote eee ‘‘Merchantable”’ 
Sumac, 25% ‘leat coos . 
Ground . 
Myrobalans, 
Crushed $83. ‘00 “$84. 00 J. 2s 
R. 1s 


Valonia Cups, 30-32% epereniese = 00- $73.00 
Valonia Beards .. ‘ - $95. 
Mangrove Bark, 30% So. Am. ......... “ 1340-00 


$91.00-$93.00 
Reece 00-$89.00 


Tanning Extracts 


Chestnut Extract, Liquid (basis 
25% tannin), f.o.b. plant 
Tank cars 
Barrels, c.l. .... ee 
PE Gk o's5.k0 caccvdacacerenveens 
Chestnut Extract, Powdered (basis 
60% tannin), f.o.b. plant 
ME eae ededcduccnccnsechbecness 10.32 
Bags, 1.c.1 
Cutch, ‘solid Borneo, 55% tannin, 
plus 


% 
Hemlock extract, 25% tannin, tk. cars. 
f.0o.b. works 
SS eee 
Oak bark extract, ag tannin, 
Dbis. 6%-6%, tks. 
Quebracho extract 
Solid, ord., basis 63% tannin, c.l. 


ut ee 
*, basis 64%. tannin, (Ok escade 
Liquid, basis 35% tannin, bbis. ° 
Ground extract ® 
Wattle bark, extract, solid (plus duty) .10% 
Powdered super aRTES begs, ce. 

05%; Led. .... Cecccsccces OB% 
Spruce extract, tks., “fob. wks. -01% 
Powdered valonia extract, 63% tannin 10% 
Tanners’ Oils 
Castor oil No. 1 C.P. drs. 

Sulphonated castor oil, 75% 
Cod Oil, Nfid., loose basis 
Cod, sulphonated, pure 25% moisture .. 
Cod, sulphonated, 25% added mineral .. 
Cod, sulphonated, 50% added mineral .. 
Linseed oil tks., c.l. zone 1 
drums, l.c.l. ... ° ee 
Neatsfoot, 20° CT. ° 
Neatsfoot, 30° C.T. . 
Neatsfoot, 40° C.T. . 
Neatsfoot, prime drum 
lc 


Olive, denatured, drs. gal. 

Waterless Moelion 

Artificial Moellon, 25% moisture .... 
Chamois Moellon oceccccce 
Common degras ... 

Neutral degras ... 

Sulphonated Tallow, 75% 

Sulphonated Tallow, 50% 

Sponging compound . 
BPE O88 2 oc rcccccccccrcccccccccscecce ° 
Sulphonated sperm, 25% water 

ae Oils, 200 seconds visc., 


New England Group Holds 
Price Clinic 

Shoe manufacturing members of 
the New England Shoe and Leather 
Association attended a shoe pricing 
clinic held June 6 at the Hotel 
Statler, Boston. The meeting, at- 
tended by almost 300 members and 
associates, was under the direction 
of Frank S. Shapiro, Association 
president. 

NESLA counsel Arthur E. Whitte- 
more and secretary Maxwell Field 
summarized major provisions of the 
shoe manufacturers ceiling price re- 
gulation 41. In addition, officials 
of the OPS New England Regional 
Office were present to answer ques- 
tions of members. 
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Factory 


SOLE LEATHERS 


BENDS - BACKS - CROPS - BUTTS - HEADS 
SHOULDERS - BELLIES - SHANKS, Ete. 


OUTSOLES 


MEN'S - WOMEN'S - BOY'S 


MISSES’ - CHILDREN’S 
ALL GRADES AND WEICHTS 


Headquarters for Sole Leathers 


Complete line of leather INSOLES 


and leather COUNTERS 





87 South St. 
} 2 FrHuR S. s. garron LEATHER C 
- 462 Lecust 


OHIO LEATHER corp. a 
INC. 
° LEATHER, Xe se Sin 


= 


EaMAN-CUMMI “ © ccs 


118 Mission coast and Orient) 


@ 

e 
@ 
® 
® 


Pacific 
. EDGAR A 
One Ch 


Maytalt, Lone Director) 


GIRARD. OHIO 

















H. 
LINCOLN 
and 
SON 
INC. 


COUDERSPORT 
PENNSYLVANIA 





ACID FAT LIQUORS 
SULPHONATED OILS 
EMULSIFIED OILS 


SULPHONATED 
TALLOW 


FLEXOLE 


CHEMICAL 
SPECIALTIES 


**Always Reliable” 





LEATEX CHEMICAL COMPANY 
2722 N. HANCOCK ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








PACKER HIDES SOLD UP; INDUSTRY 
FACES PRODUCTION SHORTAGE 


Beef Pricing Impasse Forces Packers To Reduce 
Slaughter Drastically 


Production of domestic packer 


| hides declined sharply this week. As 


the beef situation in the packing 
house industry becomes increasingly 
serious, further reductions in the out- 
put of by-products can be expected. 
Packers faced an approaching crisis 
in cattle slaughtering operations on 
Monday because the OPS, in Amend- 
ment 1 to CPR 23 put all slaughterers 
under compliance ceilings for buy- 
ing cattle beginning June 4th. The 
result was that packers lowered their 
bid prices in the live markets to con- 
form to the rollback provisions of 
the order requiring them to purchase 
cattle at prices averaging 10% under 
Jan. levels. 

Lower prices offered by the pack- 
ers met with considerable resistance 
from commission agents selling for 
shippers and steers. Nevertheless, 
prices were established at the lower 
levels but brought further reduc- 
tions in marketings. As the week pro- 
gressed, many packers found they 
were unable to buy at prices in line 


with compliance levels and curtail- 


ments in beef slaughtering operations 
have been made in virtually all sec- 
tions of the country. 

At Ottumwa, lowa, the nation’s 
fifth largest packer, John Morrell & 
Co., announced it was suspending 
beef sales and said it might be im- 
possible to continue cattle slaughter- 
ing operations if the company is un- 
able to buy in compliance with OPS 
rollback prices. Substantial layoffs 
in beef killing gangs were made at 
the firm’s plants in Ottumwa, Sioux 
Falls, S. D., and Topeka, Kans. In 
Chicago, three of the four big pack- 
ers curtailed cattle slaughtering 


sharply, not operating on some days 
and laying off virtually half of their 
beef slaughtering and dressing em- 
ployes. The fourth big packer at 
Omaha also reduced operations to a 
considerable extent at most of the 
outside plants. 

Curtailments and even actual shut- 
downs of beef killing departments 
by small packers reported. In mid- 
west, many small packers killing 
from 300 to 500 head of cattle a week 
under normal conditions have cur- 
tailed sharply to around 50 or 60 
head a week. Such conditions have 
been reported in Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Indiana and Michigan. Similar cur- 
tailments have been noted in south- 
western sections with shut-downs in 
Texas noted over a week ago. In the 
east, at Pittsburgh one small packer 
killing 300 cattle a week closed down. 
Another in the same city dropped 
from 125 a week to 30. 

All these reductions mean a cor- 
responding drop in number of hides 
produced and there already are indi- 
cations that supplies of domestic 
hides are tightening. Recent market- 
ings of cattle have contained an in- 
creased percentage of unfinished 
steers. Those coming in now run 
from 300 to 500 Ibs. lighter. Because 
of a continued good demand, light 
hides are being readily absorbed 
whenever made available. At the 
same time, heavier hides are moving, 
buyers picking up more of these on 
their June permits. Dealers and 
brokers report it less difficult to sell 
heavy hides than it was two or three 
months ago. 

Price Stabilizer DiSalle’s _ state- 
ment this week that veal would be 





QUOTATIONS 


Present 


Heavy native steers 

Light native steers 

Ex. light native steers 

Light native cows 36 
Heavy native cows 
Native bulls 

Heavy Texas steers 
Light Texas steers 
Ex. light Texas steers 
Butt branded steers 
Colorado steers 
Branded cows 
Branded bulls 

Packer calfskins 
Packer kipskins 55 
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put under specific gov't. regulation 
raised fears that the meat situation 
would be further aggravated and seri- 
ously affect production of calf and 
kip skins in regular channels. 


Hides Sold Up 

All “Big Four” packers and the 
large independent Midwestern packers 
apparently closed the books on hide 
allocations as of the end of last 
week. No trading this week, and, in 
all probability, no further sales will 
be made on June permits, which 
expire Saturday, June 9. All sellers 
in the large packer category report 
they were “cleaned up,” and no 
further negotiations expected until 
new permits (July) become effec- 
tive. 

Small packers, country dealers and 
collectors likewise reported a well 
sold up position, with the possible 
exception that some mixed country 
lots involving large percentages of 
renderer hides, others of poor quality 
take-off and pattern, may be still 
available. These hides, however, 
even though available at the 10% 
discount from Table I quotations, are 
generally unwanted by the few tan- 
ners who may have an opening or 
two on their June permits. 

At this particular moment, the 
featureless hide market (as far as 
trading is concerned) is now high- 
lighted by the growing alarm over 
the numerous shut downs in_ the 
packing industry because of packers’ 
inability to buy cattle at govern- 
ment ceiling levels. Like a wind- 
blown prairie fire, the shut downs 
are spreading across the nation and 
affecting both the small and large 
prod@cers, including the “Big Four” 
packers. Early in the week President 
Truman called an “emergency” meet- 
ing involving “close friends” in the 
beef industry and top government 
officials in a discussion on the serious- 
ness of the situation. Nothing def- 
inite on the outcome of this meeting 
has been released. 

Logically enough, with cattle 
receipts sharply lower than previous 
weeks and also compared with last 
year, subsequent production and sup- 
plies of hides will obviously reflect 
a shortage. Add to this the fact that 
hides produced now will be of better 
take-off and quality and be more 
desirable, trading on next permits 
(July) may turn out to be a mad 
scramble compared to the general 
mildness in the way hides have been 
allocated and distributed during the 
past four allocation periods. 
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Skins Begging 


“Big Four” packers have not yet 
announced sales—or allocations—of 
either calfskins or kipskins on tan- 
ners’ June permits. Reason—no buy- 
ing interest. That’s the whole story 
—tanners have made no attempts to 
feel out sellers’ position by making 
some kind of bids. Apparently, it’s 
still because of the poor interest in 
finished calf leather because of the 
exceedingly slow calf leather shoe 
business. 

As a reminder, heavyweight big 
packer calfskins sold steady on last 
permits (May), while lightweights 


sold 2%c. below ceiling at 77Y4c. 
Tanners’ attitude appears to be that 
they would not duplicate these prices 
now, but would consider making pur- 
chases at still lower money. Big 
packers, on the other hand, say “it’s 
your permit that’s expiring, not ours, 
so if you don’t want the skins, then 
we'll hold them over to next permits 
(July) .” 

In the smaller producers’ skin mar- 
kets, the story is different. Small 
packer and country calfskins are re- 
ported offered at prices anywhere 
from 13 to 15c. below ceiling levels, 
and still no buying interest is being 
attracted. It is understood that some 
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dealers have huge volumes of calf- 
skins on hand but have no orders 
for sales. 

In the kipskin market, while they 
continue seasonably in short supply, 
their prices are likewise on the soft 
side solely because they’re being 
carried along in the wake of the sharp 
weakness in calfskins. This, however, 
applies to only the outside markets, 
such as the small packer and country 
markets. The “Big Four” packers 
maintain the same attitude on kip- 
skins as they do on calfskins, i.e., 
“No bids—so no offerings.” 


Dry Sheepskins Firm 

Hair sheep varieties continue firm. 
A spot lot of Brazil cabrettas, Ceara 
“regulars” sold at $14.50 but for 
shipment, sellers are still asking 
$15.75, which buyers are unwilling 
to meet. Not much interest in regu- 
lars, most buyers want the “specials.” 
Cape glovers firmly held as reports 


from origin indicate shippers well 
sold up on sales to England and 
Sweden. One shipper claims will be 
unable to make any offers this month. 


Practically no offers of Nigerians 
as these too have been selling to 
Europe and shippers are unable to 
make offers at the present time. Dry 
salted Eritrean hair sheep, 280/290- 
Ibs. are available at $13.50 while 
buyers views about $1 less. Addis- 
ababa slaughterers firmly held at $17 
as shippers claim they are selling 
these skins steadily at that price in 
England. However, later reports in- 
dicate buyers reduced their ideas. 


Wool sheep markets have quieted 
down again as the large buyer of 
Australian pulling skins claims to be 
well filled up for the present. Other 
pullers still slow to get started. At 
Sydney auctions, 35,000 offered with 
bare to 11% inch going at 9-14 pence, 
11-21% inch at 24-30 pence, 214 inch 
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and up 10-14 pence, lambs and hog- 
gets 8-15 pence, Australian currency 
lower. At Melbourne, prices un- 
changed to 15 pence lower with the 
crossbreds aad lambs most affected. 

Some business said to be passing 
in Peruvan slats but most selling 
quarters here state that business is 
restricted mainly due to shippers’ 
asking prices usually being above the 
ideas of buyers. Offerings of Papra 
slats, 50% extra large and 50% large 
at $12.00. 


Reptiles Hold 

Locally, most buyers are still on 
the sidelines. However, reports 
from primary markets indicate that 
shippers still rather firm in their 
views and not making many offers. 
Cables from India state arrivals are 
very small particularly of the large 
sizes and shippers, therefore holding 
to their price range. 

Not much interest in wet salted 
Calcutta oval grain lizards but there 
is still a demand for back cut Ben- 
gals. While some business has been 
reported, most shippers are unwilling 
to accept bid levels, claiming that 
they are realizing higher prices from 
France. 

Not too much interest in Madras 
bark tanned whips. While there was 
a report of a sale of 2,500 each 
4 inches up, averaging 4°4 inches 
with 4 inches up, averaging 5 inches, 
70/30 selection, at 82c, further offers 
drew bids of only 72c, which were 
refused. Some 4 inches up, averag- 
ing 414 inches, 70/30, available at 
70c and no takers though there were 
indications that business possible at 
that price if some 4 inches up, av- 
eraging 434 inches were included at 
oc, 

Cobras and vipers nominal in ab- 
sence of sales. Alligators slightly 
easier. No change in Siam market. 
Brazil back cut tejus sold at 75c fob., 
though most buyers show little in- 
terest now. Giboias sold at 82c fob. 
and while now held at 85c fob., last 
trading basis would be accepted. No 
offers of chameleons or Colombian 
iguanas. 

Pickled Skins Slow 

Market slow on Iranian skins as 
only spotty demand noted, mostly 
for very good lots. Average lots 
not wanted, especially as holders are 
still talking $17.50 a dozen, which 
buyers consider too high. Not much 
business in New Zealands as the sea- 
son is drawing to a close. About 
4,000 dz. North Island lambs sold at 
121-122 shillings, as to brands and 
tenders asked for 3,000 dz. Wallace- 
town lambs and 1,000 dz. sheep, 
opened June 12th. 
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Mr. Edward Hafey, parking 
lot attendant, of 181 Chelsea 
St., East Boston wore these 
shoes in all kinds of weather 
for 5 months. “I’m hard on 
shoes”, says Mr. Hafey, “Had these 
resoled but never had any trouble 
with wrinkled toe linings.” Note A parking lot attendant’s job calls for plenty of 
in this untouched cut-away 
photograph how his shoe footwork! In and out of cars, on hard pavement 
with its Celastic box toe re- Z 
tains tight toe linings al- most of the day, he looks for utmost comfort in his 
—— showing signs ; 
of hard wear. footwear. Like policemen, nurses, sales people and 


others who make a living on their feet — he finds 


added toe comfort in shoes with Celastic box toes. 


Most people realize how uncomfortable wrinkled and 
loose toe linings can be. Celastic eliminates this com- 
mon source of irritation by fusing the lining, box toe 
and doubler in one sag-free, wrinkle-free unit. This com- 
fort “bonus” costs very little — pays for itself many 


times over in Joyal customers! 
UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


**“CELASTIC” is a registered trademark of the Celastic Corporation BOSTON » MASSACHUS ETTS 
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News Quicks 


About people and happenings coast to coast 





New Jersey 


@ American Cyanamid Co. has in- 
creased commercial production of aero 
cyanuric chloride at its new Warners 
plant. The chemical was formerly 
produced principally for dyestuff 
manufacturers in a pilot plant at 
Warners. 


® Ben Zalkind has resigned his po- 
sition as fitting room foreman at Gar- 
den State Shoe Co., Paterson. 

® Hal Delphin & Co., importer and 
exporter of tanning materials and 
other chemicals, has moved to larger 
quarters at 880 Bergen Ave., Jersey 
City. 

® Nopco Chemical Co., Harrison, 
recently inducted 23 employes into 
its 1§-Year Club at a ceremony in 
its home office. The new members 
were awarded a gold service emblem 
and will receive three weeks’ vacation 
instead of two each year from now on. 
The club now boasts 169 members, 
22 percent of the company’s total 
personnel. 


New Hampshire 


© Brown Co., Berlin manufacturer 
of shoe innersoles and other products, 
will spend a total of $10 million re- 
habilitating its plant facilities in Ber- 
lin and Gorham, N. H., and Quebec, 


Canada. 


® Frederick W. Cote, who retired 
March 1 as superintendent in charge 
of all manufacturing in Eastern fac- 
tories of International Shoe Co., after 
a §0-year career in the shoe industry, 
has been named to head the Industrial 
Materials and Manufactured Products 
Branch of the OPS District Office in 
New Hampshire. 


Pennsylvania 
® Rosenthal Shoe Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Wilkes-Barre, which recently closed 
down, is reported to have sold all 
equipment and paid all creditors in 
full. 
Texas 

© Potts-Knaur Leather Co., Dallas 
distributor of shoe repair materials, 
recently celebrated its 40th anniver- 
sary by moving into a new building 
at 3141 Oak Grove St. Raymond 
Potts, president of the firm, has an- 
nounced appointment of his sons, Ray- 
mond, Jr., as treasurer, and W. G. 
as secretary. Longhorn Co., an affli- 
ate which handles specialty leathers, 
occupies part of the new building. 
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© The Southwestern Shoe Travel- 
ers Association has scheduled its an- 
nual Spring Shoe Show to be held 
Nov. 11-14 at the Adolphus, Baker 
and Southland Hotels, Dallas. 


Massachusetts 


® Woburn Hide & Leather Co., 
Woburn, has extended its facilities 
for the manufacture of bark tanned 
bag, case and strap leather. In addi- 
tion to its regular line of 2'/2-3 ounce 
sides, it is now tanning 6-7 ounce 
stock. 


© Leonard & Barrows Shoe Co., 
Middleboro footwear manufacturer, is 
planning to construct a new two- 
story building, 90 ft. by 80 ft., to 
take care of increased production. 


@ Majestic Fabrics, Inc., has been 
named exclusive New England dis- 
tributor for Danbury Rubber Co.’s 
line of composition soling and toplift 
materials, according to George I. Kap- 
lan, treasurer of Majestic Fabrics. 
Danbury products will meet all mili- 
tary specifications, Kaplan added. 


@ Eight additional schools have 
adopted the program of tke Institute 
in Retail Shoe Selling sponsored by 
Creative Footwear, retail shoe fashion 
and merchandising magazine. This 
brings to 15 the total number of edu- 
cational institutions that will include 
the course in their Fall 1951 curricu- 
lum. 


® Bristol Fabrics, Inc., Boston, has 
taken over exclusive distributorship 
of “Glo-Tape” and “Glo-Tex,” the 
new luminescent 36-inch coated fab- 
rics that can be stripped into any 
narrow width for tape purposes. The 
tape is used to seal and mark boxes 
and containers of all sizes and shapes. 
Herbert H. Kramer is in charge of 
sales. 


® Gertrude Leather Co., Inc., has 
been incorporated in Massachusetts to 
manufacture, import and sell hides and 
leather at 31 Exchange St., Lynn. 
Capitalization is at $50,000 with au- 
thorized sale of 500 shares of common 
stock at $100 par value each. James 
W. Santry, Jr., is president and Gert- 
rude D. Handren is treasurer. 


@ Hall-Yemma Stitching Corp. 
has taken over additional space at 
77 Washington St., Haverhill, to 
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manufacture 315,000 combat bags. 
The company began cutting on May 
28 with 125 employes. The city in- 
spector’s office has given the firm per- 
mission to build a passageway between 
its two plants because of increased 
defense contracts. 


® Vacation date for Haverhill shoe 
workers will be the week starting 
July 2. Local factories still report 
business dull but picking up. Real 
volume of business is expected after 
the vacation period when the Fall shoe 
run will get under way. 


® Kleven Shoe Sales Co., Inc., has 
been incorporated to manufacture 
shoes at 133 Main St., site of the 
recently dissolved Kleven Shoe Co. 
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Plant, equipment and assets of the 
latter were recently sold by A. L. 
Kleven to Harry Bass, general man- 
ager of the firm. The new company 
has a $175,000 capitalization and of- 
ficers are Charles B. Newhall, presi- 
dent, John J. Delaney, Jr., treasurer. 
The company has been authorized to 
issue 17,500 shares of common stock 
at $10 par value. 


® Officials of the Brotherhood of 
Shoe and Allied Craftsmen, inde- 
pendent shoe workers union, have 
warned workers employed at Givren 
Shoe Co., Rockland, to disregard ru- 
mors that the firm will shut down 
if the BSAC wins a bargaining agent 
election at the plant. The union is 
seeking an NLRB election at Givren. 


© Worcester shoe manufacturers are 
having difficulty in locating experi- 
enced shoe workers. Witness the ad 
in a local paper recently run by the 
city’s Division of Employment Se- 
curity calling for shoemakers to help 
make Army combat boots. 


@ Frank J. Sikora, a worker at Creese 
& Cook Leather Co., Danvers, has 
been charged by local police with theft 
of some $12,000 worth of hides and 
skins on 13 occasions when he re- 
mained late after working hours. Po- 
lice said the stolen goods were 1733 
sides of leather and 81 calfskins. 
Sikora is alleged to have sold the hides 
and skins at one-third their value. 
He admitted he lost the money gam- 
bling. 


New York 


@ Herbert J. Clarke, Jr., and 
Charles W. Niederauer have been 
appointed vice presidents of the Bor- 
den Co.’s Chemical Division, ac- 
cording to William F. Leicester, presi- 
dent of the Division. 


® Warren Green, president of Dan- 
iel Green Co., Dolgeville, has been 
adjudged winner of the contest in 
estimating the yardage on a tube of 
Nymo thread displayed in the Belding 
Corticelli exhibit at the Factory Man- 
agement Conference held recently in 
Cincinnati. Reardon’s estimate of 
10,289 yards was closest to the actual 
length of 10,356 yards. Winner’s 
prize was a 1951 three-way portable 
Zenitia radio. 


® Corey Footwear, Inc., has filed 
articles of incorporation to manufac- 
ture footwear in New York City. 
George H. Berman, Harry Turmarkin 
and Bernard Bernstein are principals. 
® Strauss-Doerner Leather Corp. 
has filed papers with the secretary of 
state changing its name to Doerner 
Leather Co., Inc. 
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© A. & B. Shoe Corp. has filed pa- 
pers changing its name to Happy 
Walk, Inc. 


®@ Red Seal Leather Co., Inc., has 
been organized in New York City 
and taken over tanning operations for- 
merly conducted by Red Seal Leather 
Co. Louis Olshak is president and 
treasurer. Philip Olshak Leather Co., 
Inc., has been organized to take over 
jobbing activities formerly covered 
by Red Seal. Philip Olshak is prin- 
cipal. 


® Ben-Mark Leather Co., Inc., has 
been organized in New York City. 


© The former U. S. Leather Co. 
buildings located at 27-29 Spruce St., 
New York City, have been purchased 
by J. L. Apollon, well-known in the 
New York leather trade. 


®@ Del Rey Footwear Corp., Brook- 
lyn, is reported to have mailed checks 
representing first and final dividend 
of 25 percent to creditors. 


England 


© Metropolitan Leather Co., Ltd., 
Great Harwood, England, has ac- 
quired the ‘business of Broadhead & 
Conyers, Buslingthorpe Tannery, at 
Leeds, and taken over all trade liabili- 
ties and contracts of the firm up to 
April 14, 1951. The business will 
trade as Broadhead & Conyers. 


Canada 


® Philippe Del Grande has been 
elected president of the Shoe Manu- 
facturers Association of Montreal, 
Inc. Guy Lefaivre is first vice 
president, E. J. Reynolds is second 
vice president, Jean-Paul Corbeil is 
treasurer, and Paul E. Pigeon is ex- 
ecutive secretary. 


© The Government of Newfound- 
land is reported planning to conclude 
negotiations for establishment in that 
area of Canada of a new tannery and 
shoe factory. 


Walker L. Reynolds 


. 88, retired shoemaker, died May 31 
at his home in Washington, D. C. 
A native of Caroline County, Va., 
Reynolds was visiting in Washington 
in 1881 and was leaving the city on 
July 2 when unaccountably delayed 
by police while crossing the Potomac 
Bridge. President James A. Garfield 
had just been shot and police were 
searching all persons leaving the city. 
Reynolds turned back to Washington, 
where he remained as operator of a 
shoe shop for more than 50 years 
until his death. 
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e Why trust to “rule-of-thumb” meas- 
uring? Why go through the laborious 
shoveling, hauling, and hand stirring 
of salt and water? With International’s 
Lixate Process for Making Brine you 
are assured accurate salt measurement 
every time. Stops waste through spill- 
ing. Saves time and labor. 


© The Lixator automatically produces 
100% saturated, free-flowing, crystal- 
clear brine which may be piped to as 
many points in your plant as you wish 
—any distance away —by gravity or 
pump. YOU SIMPLY TURN A VALVE to 
get self-filtered LIXATE Brine that 
meets the most exacting chemical and 
bacterial standards. 


Savings up to 20% and often more in 
the cost and handling of salt have been 
reported by many Lixate users. Why 
not investigate? 
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HOW LIXATOR WORKS 


In the dissolution zone— flowing through a bed 
of Sterling Rock Salt which is continuously 
replenished by gravity feed, water dissolves salt 
to form 100% saturated brine. In the filtration 
—— use of the self-filtration principle 

d by ional, the saturated brine 
is ; coe filtered through a bed of undis- 
solved rock salt. The rock salt itself filters the 
brine. Nothing else is needed. 


WHAT THE LIXATOR PROVIDES 


Chemical and bacterial purity to meet the 
most exacting standards for brine. 
Unvarying salt content of 2.65 pounds per, 
gallon of brine. 

Crystal-clear brine. 

Continuous supply of brine. 

Automatic salt and water feed to Lixator. 
Inexpensive, rapid distribution of brine to 
points of use by pump ¢-.1d piping. 
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FOR MAKING BRINE 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC., 
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TABER 
TANNERY 
PUMPS 


++ have been meeting the special 
requirements of the Tannery since 
1859. Write for Bulletin TP-629 


TABER PUMP CO. 
300 Elm St. (Est. 1859) Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
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MOST VERSATILE TANNER 


(Continued from Page 9) 


ing this period. In six to eight 
months the bark tan has penetrated 
the entire thickness of the hide. A 
cut along the edge of the skin will 
show when it is “done”; the same 
color should show through the length 
of the cut. 

Next the hide is hoisted (this is a 
job for block and tackle!) from the 
tank and allowed to drain. It is now 
washed in plain cold water for about 
an hour or so until all traces of salt 
have disappeared. One “bite-tastes” 
the skin to make sure. Then it is 
hung up to drain and dry. When 
still slightly damp the hide is well 
oiled on both flesh and skin sides 
with warm tanning oil. The oil is 
worked into the hide by hand, and 
left on for about twenty-four hours 
to soak in and to allow the small 
amount of water remaining in the 
fibers to evaporate. The excess oil is 
removed from the surface of the hide 
with hardwood maple or similar type 
sawdust. Before being turned over 
to the Museum taxidermist, the now 
pliable skin is completely staked. A 
compressed air blower removes the 
remaining sawdust. 


First Soften Skin 


Another major job is dressing the 
skin of an American bison, a huge 
bull of near record size, from Mon- 
tana. The process will be carried 
out using the alum-salt formula. In 
this example the major dressing 
operations will be carefully detailed. 
The first step in the primary process- 
ing is to soften the dry, salted skin 
which upon examination is found to 
be in excellent condition. 

After four or five hours of soaking 
in cold water the hide is removed and 
laid over beams where it is worked 
over with a saw tooth knife. This 
scratches the hard surface so that 
during the second soaking the water 
will penetrate the fibers more easily 
and quickly. To avoid the danger of 
hair slipping, the skin is now im- 
mersed in a thirty percent salt solu- 
tion to which is added a small amount 
of alum. (See Fig. 1.) When the 
skin is soft enough to be manageable, 
a scraping or beaming knife—a 
curved, dull-edged instrument with a 
wooden handle in each end—is used 
to push off any fat or muscle tissue 
remaining on the hide. 

The fleshing and skin reducing 


| operations which follow demand ex- 
| ceptional skill on the part of the 


dresser. Using a double-bladed shav- 
ing knife honed to razor sharpness 
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(the edges are turned with a steel to 
insure a more effective cutting angle) 
the thin membrane on the flesh side 
of the skin is removed. Continued 
shaving reduces the skin thickness, 
but care must be taken to avoid cut- 
ting through the hair roots. (See 
Fig. 2.) 

Experience has shown that in cer- 
tain cases—bears, for example—the 
roots may be cut without loss of the 
hair. Sometimes, as it is difficult to 
get the head well-shaved because the 
long hair prevents the skin from lying 
flat on the beam, a shaving machine 
is used. The type of machine used 
has a rapidly revolving sharpened 
steel disc. If this is not effective, the 
job must be finished with hand 
knives. Then follows the usual 
trimming and manual care of the 
ears, lips, nostrils, tail, eyelids, and 
hoofs. All small bones are removed 
from the legs. During this early 
work on a large skin, salt and alum 
pickle is occasionally brushed on the 
cleaned parts to keep the hair from 
slipping. The skin is now ready for 
conversion into the dressed state. 


Conversion Starts 


First we dissolve nine pounds of 
powdered ammonia alum (ammo- 
nium aluminum sulphate) in a pail 
of boiling water. Fifty gallons of 
cold water are drawn into a wooden 
barrel, and to this are added a 
tablespoon of borax powder and 
the prepared alum. The mixture 
is well stirred and finally thirty 
pounds of fine salt (sodium chloride) 
is added. 

After the salt has dissolved ‘the 
pickle is ready to receive the bison. 
The hide remains in the solution from 
eight to twelve days depending upon 
its size and thickness. During the time 
the hide is moved frequently and the 
pickle is kept well stirred. When the 
skin has lost the “slimy” feeling that 
is evident the first few days of im- 
mersion, and it looks and feels firm, 
we remove it from the tan and let it 
drain. Then follows a thirty to sixty 
minute rinse in cold running water 
to remove the salt. 

The drying process looks decep- 
tively simple to the layman, but as 
with other dressing procedures the 
experience and “intuition” of the 
dresser is very important. The skin 
is hung on a pole with the hair side 
out, and when fairly dry the position 
is reversed so that the flesh side is 
exposed. The skin is left undisturbed 
until it is absolutely dry; it is now 
stiff and has taken on a slightly dark 
color. The hide is next carefully 
wetted down with warm water from 
a large sponge—thick parts may need 
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het Stronger, Cleaner Leathers 
With these HOOKER Sharpeners 


Hooker Sharpeners give you prectse control of the alkalinity and 
sulfidity of unhairing solutions. This means better yields of uni- 
form high quality leather, plus savings on beamshop operations. 
( 
SODIUM SULFIDE—Na,S SODIUM SULFHYDRATE—NaSH 

Mol. Wt 78.1 (sodium hydrosulfide) 
MP... 100°C 
Light buff colored solid in flake form. 
Rapidly soluble in water; slightly 


soluble in alcohol; insoluble in ether. 
Also available in solid form. 


Light lemon colored solid in flake 
form. Completely and rapidly solu- 
ble in water, alcohol and ether. 


ANALYSIS ANALYSIS 


NaS .... 60 to 62% 
NaCl... : 1.5% Max. 
Other Na Salts....... 2.0% Max. ; 
Fe. ‘ ... 8 ppm Max. Na2SO; and NaHCO. 0.4% Max. 
Cu, Ni, Cr, Mn, Pb... 1 ppm Max. Fe : .. 5 ppm Max. 
Water of crystallization 35% Min. Cu, Ni, Cr, Mn, Pb... 1 ppm Max. 
Water of crystallization 28 to 26% 


0.8° Max. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
Steel drums... . 90 and 350 Ibs. net 2 Lacquer-lined 

«steel drums... . 90 and 350 Ibs. net 
¢ 





Hooker is known as a dependable supplier of Caustic Soda, 
Sodium Sulfide and Sodium Sulfhydrate for tanners. For a 
detailed discussion of the use of these Hooker Chemicals in the 
leather industry, write on your company letterhead for Hooker 
Bulletins Nos. 500, ‘‘Hooker Sodium Sulfhydrate” and 503, 
“Studies in Unhairing”’ by E. R. Theis and M. O. Ricker. 


HOOKER 
CHEMICALS 


Sodium Sulfide 
Paradichlorobenzene 


HOOKER 
ELECTROCHEMICAL 
COMPANY 





| Union St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. Wilmington, Calif. 
Takoma, Wash. 





Chlorine Sodium Tetrasulfide 
Caustic Soda Muriatic Acid 
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SUMAC * QUEBRACHO ¢ GAMBIER 
FUSTIC * MYRABOLAM ¢ HYPERNIC 
HEMATINE © WATTLE © TANNIC ACID 


YOUNG EXTRACTS HAVE BEEN SERVING THE 
INDUSTRY FOR MORE THAN 80 YEARS 


the J,S,. YOUNG CO. 
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2701 BOSTON ST., BALTIMORE 24, MD 
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Figure 5. The skin being removed from the sawdust drum 
where excess oil is removed from the skin and the hair 


cleaned. 


several wettings. When the skin be- 
gins to relax, we sponge it again, fold 
it loosely with the flesh side in, cover 
it with a damp blanket and leave it to 
“sweat” overnight. The next morn- 
ing the skin is unfolded, pulled and 
stretched by hand, dampened again if 
needed, and hung loosely in a staking 
frame. 


Even Wet Down 


All parts of the hide are now staked 
with a “moon” knife—a_ circular 
rather sharp-edged tool—until the 
entire skin is limbered up and 
stretched. Some parts may have dried 
out more than others; to overcome 
this we wet down the skin evenly, and 
then put it into the sawdust drum for 
ten or fifteen minutes until the excess 
water is removed and the skin feels 
dry and rough. To remove the saw- 
dust the hide is revolved in the wire 
cage drum. It is again put in the 
frame where it receives another care- 
ful staking with the “moon” knife. 


BLUE BOOK 


of the 
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in the making! 











Figure 6. 


The skin is now ready for the next 
important stage in its conversion into 
leather. 

A generous amount of warm tan- 
ning oil is applied to the skin, which 
is then folded flesh side in and cov- 
ered with a blanket. (See Fig. 3.) 
Care is taken to avoid getting too 
much oil on the hair. Several hours 
are allowed for the oil to penetrate the 
hide. However, this application of 
oil must be supplemented by a method 
of forcing the oil into the skin fibers. 
For this purpose we use a tramping 
machine or “kicker.” (See Fig. 4.) 
This apparatus consists of two large 
wooden “feet” which move alter- 
nately back and forth in a semicir- 
cular tub. The skin is thoroughly 
pummeled by the “feet” and the oil 
is forced into the fibers. 


Watch Carefully 


Careful watching is necessary if 
the pelage of long-haired animals is 
not to be hopelessly twisted and 
matted with oil. Heat is generated 
in the process, and while this aids oil 
penetration, it also may curl or frizz 
the hairs. The skin is removed from 
the “kicker” a number of iimes and 
additional oil is applied to spots that 
need it—these areas are usually a 
little bluish in color. From the 
“kicker” the skin goes into the saw- 
dust drum which revolves slowly. 
tumbling the skin while the sawdust 
removes the excess oil and cleans the 
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The skin is staked and stretched in a home-made 
frame with a moon knife to make it soft and pliable. 


hair. (See Fig. 5.) The length of 
drumming is also closely controlled, 
since the constant friction of the con- 
tents of the drum develops heat. 


Staked and Stretched 


Our experience leads us to believe 
that it is during this first drumming 
after oiling that the raw skin is con- 
verted into leather. The hide is again 
staked and lightly shaved to remove 
the oily surface. Any remaining 
thick spots are reduced by further 
shaving. On looking the skin over, 
some areas may be found where more 
oil is needed. The oil is applied, and 
the hide is drummed using new clean 
sawdust to which is added a scoopful 
of powdered soapstone. The skin is 
tumbled until absolutely dry and the 
hair fluffy. The specimen is cage- 
drummed, and is given a final staking 
and stretching in the frame until soft 
and pliable. (See Fig. 6.) The hair 
is combed to remove any matted 
clumps of hair that may be present. 
Now the skin is caned and blown 
thoroughly with compressed air. 

These methods of dressing are 
among the least complicated proc- 
esses known to a profession which is 
continually experimenting to meet the 
demands for higher quality and 
longer lasting materials. But as 
every working member of the trade 
knows, the apparent simplicity of 
method covers many steps which only 
long and inquiring experience can 
master. 
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RAWHIDE 
(Continued from Page 14) 


they are quite short, 114 x 2 inches, 
and vary somewhat in diameter. 
When finished they are inserted into 
cast iron open-end heads that are 
equipped with handles; the purpose 
is to give added weight which is 
provided by the heavy cast iron body. 

Mauls: Are usually made from 
the belly part of the side. Discs are 
cut with a clicking press; center holes 
are cut simultaneously, are then 
placed on a spindle bolted down tight 
to form the maul, which is usually 
weighted at both ends with heavy 
cast iron flanges; a large nut at the 
lower part of the handle holds the 
discs together. A form-fitting handle 
is part of the spindle, and this is 
usually made up of leather discs. 
The whole is well machined and var- 
nished, 

Gears: Discs are stamped out on 
the clicking press, using the choice 
part of the side for the purpose. 
The discs are cut according to the 
size required. The discs are placed 
into a kettle containing hot animal 
glue. then placed one on top of an- 
other, to a height of approximately 
15 to 18 inches, in a hydraulic press 
and held rigid around the diameter 
by means of bars in order to hold 
the proper diameter. The hydraulic 
press produces a compact laminated 
mass called “blanks.” After the 
“blanks” have thoroughly dried at 
room temperature, they are then cut 
to the desired height (by height we 
mean the size in width of the gear, 
not the diameter of the “blank’’). 


Gears Noiseless 


The “blanks” are then faced on 
each side with a brass flange, drilled 
through the entire width of the 
“blank,” into which is placed a suit- 
able length rivet or bolt made of 
brass to hold and strengthen the final 
gear. The gear is then cut on a reg- 
ulation gear-cutting machine. Final 
touches include shaft hole, key slot 
and varnish. Practically any size 
gear is and can be made from raw 
hides. As is well known, either as 
a driver or a driven gear they are 
practically noiseless. 

Small pieces of rawhide are used 
also on some musical instruments 
and tennis rackets. 

This type of rawhide is made from 
dry Buffalo hides the same as is used 
for mechanical rawhide. Twenty to 
25 whole hides, after soaking, are 
cut into sides and trimmed, thrown 
into a large slow-running drum and 
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SYNEKTAN 0-230—A liquid syntan, combines with all natural extracts. 


or ret 





Practical for any type of + 


Replaces Sumac. 


SYNEKTAN NPP—For pastels in dyeing, produces full plump leather. 
SYNEKTAN NCRP—In combination tannage; or in dyebath for chrome 


stock for better grain. 


TANASOL NCO (Beads or Powder) 


TANASOL D (Liquid) 


With extracts, for lower costs and good color. 
TANASOL PW (Beads or Powder)—Bleaching chrome stock; also on 
chrome stock for level dyeing and pastel shades. 
SULPHONATED OILS (Various Bases) 
MONOPOLE OIL (for Finishing) 
EMULSIFIERS AND DETERGENTS—For good degreasing. 
Samples and information upon request. 


Passaic, N. J. 
Carlstadt, N. J. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Use LES WANT ADS 
for expert help, selling 
agents, representatives, etc. 


They get results— 
only $2.50 per inch 


Send copy to Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 








BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES FOR 
TACCO 
SOLUBLE CLAY 


THERE I8 ONLY ONE “TACCO” 
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THE AMERICAN COLOR 
& CHEMICAL CO. 
Sele Distributors to the Leather 


Industry 
172-176 Purchase Street 
Tel. Liberty 0617 Beston, Mass. 
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A DYNAMIC SURVEY OF 
YOUR INDUSTRY THAT 
GIVES YOU THE FACTS 
YOU NEED NOW! 


Timed to meet every shoe and 
leather industry executive’s need 
for the complete facts about the 
industry—including vital chap- 
ters on tanning and leather during 
World War I]—Dr. Merrill A. 
Watson’s book will help you 
straighten out today’s complex 
situation. 

“Economies of Cattlehide Leather 
Tanning” is a monumental work 
that traces the history of the shoe 
and leather business, lays bare 
its economic structure, deals in- 
telligently and simply with hide 
supplies, tanning materials, labor, 
capital, costs, markets, demand, 
prices, competition, and the estab- 
lishment of import and export 
controls on hides and leather. 


It’s a book no shoe or leather 
executive should attempt to do 
without today. It gives you the 
facts you need now. Order a copy 
today! 


$7.50 PER COPY 


Rumpf Publishing Co., 

300 West Adams Street, 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
Enclosed is $ Please send 
copies of “Economics 
of Cattlehide Leather Tanning," by 


Or. Merrill A. Watson. 


Name . 
Address: 


enough water added to float them. 
Then add 150 pounds hydrated lime, 
and 15 pounds sodium - sulfide 
(62%). 

Leave in the drum, which is run 
every hour from five to 10 minutes 
during the daytime. After two days 
the scurf and hair should be loose 
enough to wash off; a third day may 
be necessary. Thoroughly wash, then 
refloat with water at 70°F. and add 
84% (on original weight) sulfuric 
acid, mill 10 minutes. drain and wash 
10 minutes. Refloat with water at 
80°F. and add six percent ammo- 
nium chloride. 

Mill one hour or until a_ thick 
cross-section shows no reaction to 
Phenolphtholein. The stock must be 
free of lime before it is washed. 
After the stock is neutral it is washed 
one hour with water at 70°F. Take 
stock out of drum, put through 
wringer and split to ;%; to 14 inch. 

This same operation can also be 
done in a paddle vat. The stock 
is now trimmed and cut into pieces 
that will tend to produce a long rib- 
bon approximately as wide as the 
thickness of the hide. The ribbons 
while wet are placed on stretchers. 
One end of the ribbon, 50 to 80 feet 
long, is fastened to a heavy weight 
at one end of the stretcher, the other 
end is fastened to a bolt. 


Ribbons Require Care 

The weight at the one end holds 
the ribbon taut. The bolt has a head 
that fits into a chuck of a portable 
drill. The entire length of the rib- 
bon is twisted by means of the elec- 
trie drill. Shorter ribbons are tied 
together in order to obtain the proper 
length. After the stretcher is filled 
the ribbons are dried slowly, and 
it is necessary to spray them with 
water the second day and again twist 
them. After the ribbons are en- 
tirely dry they are removed from 
the stretchers and cut into lengths 
five to six feet long, ground by ma- 
chine to the desired thickness, then 
cut into length of 12 inches and 
dipped in a thin linseed oil bath and 
dried. 

Rawhide pegs are used for con- 
necting ends of transmission belts. 

This type of rawhide is usually 
made from light, spready cow hides. 
Approximately 2,500 pownds of sides 
are placed into a slow-running drum 
and floated with water at 60-65°F. 
The drum is turned occasionally dur- 
ing the daytime; next morning wash 
the stock 30 minutes at 70°F, float 
at 75, start mill and add 6% concen- 
trated sodium sulfide on original 
weight. 

Mill one-half hour, let stand one- 
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half hour. Repeat this for two 
hours. Then drain and wash one 
hour at 75°F.; again float at 75°F. 
and add 5% ammonium chloride. 

Mill one hour or until stock is 
neutral to phenolpthalein, then drain 
and wash one hour. Take out of 
drum, flesh, drain in box truck. Tack 
on open boards. Dry slowly. 

This type of Rawhide is used for 
fabricating snowshoes. The fabri- 
cator mulls the rawhide to a condi- 
tion that lends it for easy cutting 
into strands, while soft and pliable 
the strands are woven onto the frame 
of the snowshoe, then dried. After 
the woven strands are dry they are 
varnished. 

Drum Heads 

This type of Rawhide is also used 
for other musical instruments and 
made principally of calf skins. 

After soaking and fleshing the 
skins are unhaired by long liming 
in a white lime only. The principal 
object being an almost white skin. 
After bating, the skins may also need 
to be hand-beamed and bleached with 
hydrogen peroxide to remove all the 
pigment from the hair folicles. 

The skins are then tacked on open 
frames and dried slowly. Although 
the whole operation is quite simple 
it is a tedious and painstaking proc- 
ess in order to obtain a uniform 
product. 

Luggage 

A complete process is given in my 
book, Tanning Processes and I will 
not go into further detail except to 
state that the sides are selected for 
the purpose after unhairing and that 
tacking the sides very evenly with 
long nails two and one-half to three 
inches apart. Retacking some parts 
may have to be resorted to. Antique 
luggage rawhide is made by adding 
a small amount (less than one-half 
of one percent) of Resorcine Brown 
to the glycerine into final milling. 
Dyeing as a rule will be uneven. It 
is this unevenness that obtains the 
antique effect. In some instances a 
small amount of alum is used in or- 
der to obtain a white effect. 
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LOW SHOE PROFITS 


(Continued from Page 13) 
An analysis or study might well show 
that the large majority of these pro- 
ducers belong to the low-profit or no- 
profit group. 

Thus, what is intended to be 
“opportunity” for many starters via 
low capital entry requirements often 
proves to be “false encouragement” 
which terminates in economic dis- 
tress. 


Unqualified Management 

Inexperienced, unqualified or in- 
adequate management is another 
common cause of low-profit opera- 
tion among shoe manufacturers. It 
can be said of practically any in- 
dustry that the success of a firm is 
largely in ratio to the quality of its 
management. The fact that some 50 
percent of shoe manufacturing firms 
report losses in any “normal” year 
indicates that the management of a 
good share of our firms is not quali- 
fied to administrate a business. 

Consider, also, that the first 150 
firms in the industry do 75-80 per- 
cent of the total business. This leaves 
20-25 percent to be divided among 
over 1,000 firms. It is obvious that 
the opportunities to “crash the gate” 
are small, indeed. Yet. every year 
dozens of new firms start operations 


while dozens of others cease opera- 
tions. 

Why do new ones enter such a 
high-risk industry? Low-risk entry 
capital requirements is one major 
answer. Qualified © management 
seldom attempts to enter such a high- 
risk and grossly over-crowded in- 
dustry as ours—even where the per- 
sonal capital investment required is 
small. On the basis of this reason- 
ing, then—presuming it does contain 
logic—the shoe industry tends to at- 
tract a type of management which in 
many instances is characterized by 
short-range vision and lack of over- 
all knowledge. It attracts fine shoe- 
makers but poor businessmen. 


The very large majority of shoe 
manufacturing firms is made up of 
executive personnel each of which 
serves in several capacities. There 
may be only two or three administra- 
tors; one will serve as president, sup- 
plies buyer and sales manager; the 
next may serve as upper leather 
buyer, superintendent and styleman; 
and the third may serve as treasurer, 
sole leather buyer and equipment 
buyer. Each individual may serve 
expertly in one of his capacities, but 
inadequately in the others. We thus 
have an “unbalanced” management 
which is later reflected in economic 
difficulties. 


And this is to say nothing of the 
scores of firms where the owner is all 
things to all functions. 

There are many small firms which 
have highly qualified executives who 
have excellently coordinated all 
executive functions to establish a suc- 
cessful operation. This, however, is 
not generally the case. Management 
comprises a group of individually im- 
portant functions which must be 
smoothly integrated to form a suc- 
cessful unit. These functions con- 
sist of purchasing, production, quality 
control, cost control, personnel han- 
dling, inventory control, sales direc- 
tion, merchandising and promotion, 
and numerous other management 
capacities. Weak links in this man- 
agement chain can and do weaken 
the unit. 


Call For “Engineering” 

Because in so many firms there is 
heavy emphasis on shoemaking and 
secondary emphasis on managerial 
functions that must be integrated with 
good shoemaking to create the suc- 
cessful unit, we see undue emphasis 
on the craft approach to our industry 
instead of what might be termed 
“engineered management.” Craft 
shoemaking went out of the picture 
over a half century ago. Shoemak- 
ing today is an assembling proposi- 
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HAS BEEN 
ADDED 
TO OUR LINE! 


Yep- R. S. Pitts Mfg. Co. is now making 
MOLDED FIBRE COUNTERS. And 

we're ready to serve you now, promptly and economi- 
cally. 
This is a new addition to our fine line of FLEXIBLE 
LEATHER INSOLES and GRADED WHOLE STOCK. 
We cordially invite your inquiries. Simply drop a note 
to Reg Pitts and you'll get a quick reply. 
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tion—and this in turn demands the 
mechanized approach — engineered 
management—to operating a_ shoe 
manufacturing business. In other 
words, many of these men fail to see 
their managerial jobs objectively, 
with sufficient scope and depth. ; 

Until these firms learn the execu- 
tive requirements of sound manage- 
ment that is vital to successful opera- 
tion, the industry can expect a con- 
tinuation of its high rate of no-profit 
producers. 

Retarded Technology 

Though the shoe industry is one 
of the oldest in the country, it is a 
technologically backward industry as 
compared with many others. There 
are several reasons for this. 

(1) Our stubborn insistence on 
clinging to some of the old craft ap- 
proaches to making our product. 

(2) A low-profit industry has few 
funds which can be devoted to re- 
search and_ technological _ experi- 
mentation. 

(3) A substantial share of owners 
or management not possessing a 
modern view toward technological 
advance. 

Today it requires about 170 
separate operations to make a men’s 
straight-tip welt oxford. More opera- 
tions are required in more com- 
plicated shoes. Yet, fundamentally we 
are an assembling and not a manu- 
facturing industry. That we require 
170 or more different operations to 
put together a shoe is astounding in 
the face of modern technology. 

Technology is linked closely to 
costs, quality, price and profits. The 
fact that our costs are relatively high 
and our profits relatively low to 
potential is indication that a genuine 
sickness is imbedded in the core of 
our methods and knowledge. 

As an industry,,»we have made 
little use of time studies, aptitudes, 
scientific production flow, layout, en- 
gineering, etc. Some plants, yes, of 
course. Most plants, no. The use 
of the craft procedures and the craft 
“mentality” predominates in a large 
number of plants. Yet, shoemaking 
is a mass production industry where- 
in craft methods are, for the most 
part, antiquated. The physical con- 
dition, externally and internally, of 
many plants often precludes applica- 
tion of modern technologies. 

Except for perhaps the United 
Shoe Machinery Corporation, there 
is little or no organized and financed 
technological research conducted by 
and for the industry. Of course many 
plants conduct “experiments” in a 
technological sense, but it is rarely 
integrated as a permanent part of 
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operations, properly financed and 
organized. The fact that there are 
870 different known ways of making 
a shoe is indication that there is 
enormous inventive talent within the 
industry. But how much of the real 
value, convertible into profits, of 
these methods has been applied to 
shoemaking? Where has been the 
assimilation of all this valuable 
knowledge? 

It becomes a sorry cycle. We can- 
not have research because the profits 
are too thin to finance research on 
an organized, permanent scale. And 
we do not realize profits because our 
research efforts are comparatively 
infinitesimal. 

All this is not to imply that tech- 
nology and research are the answer 
to profits. But they are an important 
segment to be integrated with other 
involved factors, all leading to an 
improved profit picture for the in- 
dustry. 

(The third and concluding article 
in this series on shoe industry profits 
will appear in next week’s issue.) 

END 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


(Continued from Page 16) 


COMFORT INSOLE 
The insole illustrated consists of 
two outer layers and one removable 
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inner layer. The outer layers, made 
preferably of plastic, are perforated. 
The inner layer, usually of an ab- 
sorbant and medicated material, may 
be removed at the will of the wearer 


the insole layers and pulling out the 
layer to be replaced. 

The method of attaching the two 
outer layers consists usually of rivets 


at both the toe and heel ends. The 


by merely opening up either side of 
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inner layer has a deep U-cut at these 








points, sufficient to encircle the rivet 
posts. This cutting in also serves to 
hold the inner layer in position. 

An insole of this type is separately 
inserted, and hence the shoe must be 
large enough to provide for this 
extra space-filling thickness. 

This construction offers a kind of 
cushioning effect, reduces and ab- 
sorbs sweat, is lightweight, cool, and 
inexpensive. 

Source: Pat. No. 2,451,929; A. L. 
Dorgin, New York City. 


WELT BEATING AND TACKING 


knife on either side of the shoe 
makes only one advance stroke, like 
a straight razor, or like a draw 
knife; the new way includes a knife 
making not only an advance stroke 
but an in-and-out side stroke, both 
cuts simultaneously, knife swinging 
outwardly as it progresses forwards. 

The illustration shows a knife not 
with a straight edge, but one partially 
circular, a shape that permits an 
oscillating action which, with the 
aid of a connecting link, gives that 
extra sidewise stroke that completely 
severs what the older type of stroke 


MACHINE ing made of plastic substances so does not do with plastic materials. 

An improvement on the new Welt much tougher in resisting the stand- Source: Pat. No, 2,458,598; 
Beating and Tacking Machine shown ard Welt Butter knife stroke. United Shoe Machinery Corp., Bos- 
here has in mind the butting of welt- In all outstanding machines, the ton. 





os- Manufacturing Specialists—Fatliquors, Sulphonated Oils, 
Ciel Hard Greases and Soaps for Tanners 


The Services of our Research Laboratory 
are at your Disposal. 
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Not merely a name, but WHITE & HODGES, INC. 


a brand of Distinctive Ex- 
cellence. Everett, Massachusetts (Boston Postal District) 
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_MARDEN:WILD CORP.  W/ILLING to go into the 


500 Colembia St., Somerville, Mass. 
MARDEN-WILD of CANADA, LTD. HALIPAX, N. S. 


( 4 
but —what YOU want | 
is Experienced Help! 


Get it—then—where you have the best 
chance to get it — through a classified ad 
addressed to the entire industry in LEATHER 
AND SHOES! Your “keyed” and confidential mes- 
sage will reach thousands of executives. L&S Want 
Ads have placed many top men in suitable positions. 
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Wanted and For Sale 





Leather Line Wanted 


SALES AGENCY located N. Y. C., doing busi- 
ness for years with many leading billfold, lug- 
gage, handbag, and belt manufacturers, seeking 
line of leather to sell on regular commission 
basis. Only interested in concern able to 
deliver quantities. Best of references Ad- 
dress F-2, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W 
Adams St., Chicago 6, Iil. 


Wanted: Surplus Stocks 
SHOE MANUFACTURERS’ SURPLUS OF 
Shoes including Close outs, 

Samples and Factory Damages 
Also LEATHER SURPLUS and REMNANTS 


WRITE 
MATT AMROSE & SONS, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


For Sale 
OWNER RETIRING, established business in 
Mdwest, 15 years old. All necessary equip- 
ment for finishing bag, strap, case, football, 
etc., leathers. 
Address E-6, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 


300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


° 
Tannery Available 
IN OPERATION, produces excellent leather 
$20,000 will handle; balance ten years to pay 
Reason for sale owner’s health. 
Address E-12, 
c/o Leather and Shoes 
300 W. Adams St. 
Chicago 6, Ill 


For Sale at Low 
And Attractive Prices 


Wool Blanket Ends 
Wool & Cotton Blanket Ends 
Cotton Blanket Ends 
Canton Flannel Full Stock, also 
Various Lengths, Jobs, Shorts 
Imitation Leather Full Stock and Remnants 
All Kinds & Colors & Weights 
Also, Block Cuts 
Book Binding Cioth Full Widths — In Rolls — 
Various Colors 
Felt — Rolls —- Shorts — Remnants 
Knitted Fabrics 
Raw Materials—in Carloads or Small Lots 
A Building Full of Bargains. 
We Just Keep Moving Our Stock. 
Take Advantage of Our Low Prices 
Be One of Our Satisfied Customers. 
We Guarantee Satisfaction. 

Write for Your Needs — We Will Reply 
Promptly and in Detail with Samples, 
if necessary. 

CENTRAL MERCANTILE CO. 

217 Miwaukee Ave., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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PURE-TAN 


(QUEBRACHO CRYSTALS) 


GEORGE H. 


GRISWOLD 


14 Franklin S#. Salem, Mass. 








Rates 


Space in this department fur display ad 
vertisements is $5.00 per inch for each 
insertion except in the ‘‘Situations Wanted’’ 
column, where space costs $2.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 

Undisplayed advertisements cost $2.50 per 
inch for each insertion under ‘Help 
Wanted” and ‘Special Notices’? and $1.00 
per inch for each insertion under ‘‘Situa- 
tions Wanted.”’ 

Minimum space accepted: 1 Inch. Copy 
must be in our hands not tater than 
Tuesday morning for publication in the 
issue of the fuliowing Saturday. 
Advertisements with box numbers = are 
strictly confidential and no information 
concerning them will be disclosed by thr 
publisher. 


THE RUMPF PUBLISHING CO. 


300 W. Adams st. Chicago 6 














SEDGWICK K. JOHNSON 


Leather Chemist and Tanner 
Research and Government Work a Specialty 


E-4 19 Pingry Place, Elizabeth 3, N. J. 
ELizabeth 3-7336 





Situations Wanted 





Stitching Room Foreman 


Available now, will go anywhere, a stitching 
room man of wide experience. Knows how to 
get the work out on time. Apply Box X-35, 
Leather and Shoes, 10 High St., Boston 10, 
Mass. 


Treeing and Packing Room 


Foreman 


AVAILABLE NOW, will go anywhere. Treeing 
and packing room foreman with long experi- 
ence on all makes and all grades of shoes. Ex- 
pert mechanic on all operations, with thorough 
knowledge of cleaning, repairing and spraying 
all leathers and fabrics. Capable of breaking 
in all help. Address X-40, c/o Leather and 
Shoes, 10 High St., Boston 10, Mass 


Lasting-Making Room Foreman 


Unusually well qualified man to take full 
charge of either room, or both in small fac 
tory. This man Knows how to train new help 
Will go anywhere Apply Box X-41, Leather 
& Shoes, 10 High St., Boston 10, Mass 





BOUGHT — SOLD 


Titaniums — Lithopone 
— Zinc Oxide — Cellosolves 
— Glycols — Ethanolamines 

Dyes — Chemicals — Extracts 
Greases — Residues 
Bichromates — Oils — Waxes 
By-Products — Wastes 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CO”. 


80-02 Beaver St., New York 5, N.Y. 
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A THOUGHT LEADER 
TAKES A BOLD STEP 


The hard-hitting, thought and 
action leader of the shoe and 
leather industry, William A. Rossi, 
editor of “Leather and Shoes,” 
has taken a bold step in ‘Podome- 
trics,” a new dimensional approach 
to lasts, shoes, and feet. Here’s the 
kind of thing you know Dr. Rossi 
would do—he denies that shoe- 
making is a highly technicalized 
science and says that shoemaking 
can never become a truly scientific 
industrial process until it adopts 
an accurate system of lastmaking 
and shoe sizing. 


He says that lasts and shoe sizes 
need standardization and shows 
how that can be accomplished. 
Here’s a book that every one in 
the shoe and leather industry 
should read now and read often. 
It’s a book that strips the indus- 
try’s primary problem of all of its 
mystery and puts the facts out in 
the cpen. It’s a bold step but one 
the industry must take. Get 
several copies. You’ll want every 
executive on your staff to read 
*‘Podometrics” for a new stimulus 
to better thinking. 


$@.50 PER COPY 


Rumpf Publishing Co., 
300 West Adams Street, 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


. Please send 


| enclose $ 
me copies of 'Podometrics 
by William A. Rossi. 


Name 
Address: 
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June 11-12, 1951—Seventh Annual Meet- 
ing of National Hide Association, Muehle- 
bach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 


June 11-13, 1951 — 1951 annual meeting 
of American Leather Chemists Associa- 
tion.’ Hotel Griswold, Groton, Conn. 


June 24-27, 1951—Mid-Atlantic Shoe 
Show, sponsored by Middle Atlantic Shoe 
Retailers Association, The Ambassador, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


July 22-25, 1951 — Baltimore Shoe Show. 
sponsored by the Baltimore Shoe Club. 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti Md. 





Aug. 19-22, 1951 — Spring Showing of 
Allied Shoe Products and Style Exhibit for 
allied trades. Hotel Belmont-Plaza, New 
York City. 


Aug. 21-22, 1951 — Official Opening of 
American Leathers for Spring and Sum- 
mer 1952. Sponsored by Tanners’ Council 
of America. The Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City. 


Oct. 29-Nov. 1, 1951 — National Shoe 
Fair, sponsored by National Shoe Manu- 
facturers Association and National Skoe 
Retailers Association. Palmer House and 
other hotels, Chicago. 

Nov. 11-14, 1951—Spring Shoe Show, 
sponsored by Southwestern Shoe Travelers 
Association. Adolphus, Baker and South- 
land Hotels, Dallas, Tex. 


Nov. 25-29, 1951 -— Popular Price Shoe 
Show of America for Spring and Summer 
1952. Sponsored by New England Shoe 
and Leather Association and National 
Association of Shoe Chain Stores. Hotels 
New Yorker and McAlpin, New York City. 
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Leslie V. Marks 


. . + 91, veteran shoe manufacturer 
and one of the industry’s leading pio- 
neers, died May 30 at Jewish Hospital, 
Cincinnati, O. He was founder and 
chairman of the board of L. V. Marks 
& Sons Shoe Co., Cincinnati. In- 
active for the past six months because 
of ill health, Marks was honored last 
year by the Kid Leather Guild of the 
Tanners’ Council on the occasion of 
his 74th year in the shoe industry. 

A native of Cincinnati, Marks be- 
gan his shoe career in the wholesaling 
business back in 1877. In 1890 he 
helped found Plaut & Marks Shoe 
Mfg. Co., which was changed to 
L. V. Marks & Co. 10 years later. 
This was later changed in 1923 to 
L. V. Marks & Sons Co. when he fore- 
saw his sons would enter the business. 

In addition to his manufacturing 
activities, Marks was a founder of 
the Young Business Men’s Club, which 
became the Cincinnati Club, an or- 
ganizer of the Peoples Bank, of which 
he was vice president for 25 years, 
and active in many other organiza- 
tions. He was a leader in the Zionist 
movement and went to Germany in 
1928 as a delegate to the World Union 
of Liberal Judaism. 

He leaves four sons, Julian S., pres- 
ident of the shoe firm; Maxwell S., 
vice president and treasurer; Lester V., 
secretary, and Emanuel S.; a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. George Waldbott; two sis- 
ters and grandchildren. 


Louis Strager 
. . . 48, shoe supplies manufacturer, 
died suddenly last week after suffering 
a heart attack. He was president of 
Strager Counter Co., Boston, shoe 
supplies manufacturing firm. Strager 
was a Mason and active in organiza- 
tional affairs. He leaves his wife, 
Sylvia; a brother, Harry, with whom 
he was associated in business; and a 
sister, Mrs. Sophie Harreich. Serv- 
ices were held June 3 in Chelsea, with 
burial in Lynn. 
(Other Deaths on Page 26) 
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Amalgamated Leather Cos., Inc. 

American Color & Chem. Co., The 
American Extract Co. 

American Thread, The, Co. 

Apex Chemical Co. 

Armour Leather Co. 

Avon Sole Co. 

Barbour Welting Co. 

Beckwith Mfg. Co. 

Berman Leather Co. 

Borne Scrymser Co. 

Brezner, N., & Co., Inc. 

Brockton Cut Sole Corp. 

Chemical Service Corp. 

Commonwealth Color & Chem. Corp. 
Crompton-Richmond Co., Inc. 

Davis Leather Inc. 

Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. Front Cover 
Eberle Tanning Co. 28 
Fromer, Geo., Co., Inc. 35 
Gallagher, Paul, & Co., Inc. 40 
Gebhardt, A. L., Co. 37 
Geilich Leather Co. 50 
Goodrich, B. F., Chemical Co. 17 
Griswold, George H. 49 
Hadley Bros.-Uhl Co. 5! 
Hebb Leather Co. 29 
Hooker Electrochemical Co. 41 
Horween Leather Co. 29 
Howes Leather Co., Inc. 

International Salt Co., Inc. 

Leatex Chemical Co. 

Lincoln, L. H., & Sons, Inc. 

Lynn Innersole Co. 46 and Back Cover 
Marden-Wild Corp. 48 
McAdoo & Allen Welting Co. 30 
Mutual Chemical Co. of America iW 
Ohio, The, Leather Co. 3! 
Ormond Mfg. Co. 37 
Orthmann Laboratories, Inc. 35 
Pitts, R. S., Mfg. Co. 46 
Pratt Institute .. 33 
River Plate Import & Export Co., Inc. 33 
Schiff, Lawrence |., Silk Mills 25 
Seton Leather Co. 46 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 15 
Standard Dyewood Co. 43 
Standard Emboss. Plate Mfg. Co. 34 
Stehling, Chas. H., Co. 10 
Taber Pump Co. _. 40 
Trask, Arthur C., Co. 40 
Turner Tanning Mchy. Corp. 18 
United Shoe Machinery Corp. 5, 27 & 36 
White & Hodges, Inc. 48 
Whittemore-Wright Co., Inc. 38 
Woburn Machine Co. 47 
Wolf, Jacques, & Co. 43 
Young, J. S., The, Co. 41 
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LYNN INNERSOLE CO. 


119 BRAINTREE ST., ALLSTON, MASS. 


REPRESENTATIVES: Cinn., Ohio—Ernie Furstenau; Los Angeles—Leo Laskey; St. Louis—Eli "Pete" 
Schwartz; New York—Arthur V. Epstein; Pennsylvania—Tom Carfagno; New Enqland—Elmer Claff, 
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